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TEXTILES—for sour- 
ing; removing 
hypochlorite bleach; 
dyeing 


PETROLEUM—for oil 
acidizing; 
treating catalysts 


well 


WHETHER YOU NEED MURIATIC ACID 
in tank car, tank truck or carboy lots, 
General Chemical can serve you well. 
As a primary producer for over 50 
years, General offers this important 
basic chemical in all grades and 
strengths from Standard to C.P. 
(Reagent) quality. Standard grade is 
produced in 18°, 20° and 22° Baume 
strengths; Diamond and Crystal grades 


OTHER USES—in the 

manufacture of phar- 
METALS — for pick- 
ling; descaling; 
plating 


maceuticals and food 
products 


—20° Baume; and Reagent—Specific 
Gravity 1.18. 


AND, WHEREVER YOUR PLANTS MAY BE, 
General can supply you quickly and 
efficiently from its producing and dis- 
tributing points across the country. For 
Muriatic Acid—as you want it 

where you want it—why not review 
your needs with our nearest office now? 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & 


DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


O fhices 


Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte 


Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville ( Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima ( Wash.) 


In Wisconsin 


General Chemical Company 


Inc., Milwaukee 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Fine leather deserves fine color to emphasize 


its mellow beauty. 


For many years we have worked with tanners 
to capitalize leather’s pre-eminent quality 
through finer dyes and application methods. 
National Technical Service Laboratories are 
staffed with technicians skilled both in dye 
formulation and tannery practice. They stand 
ready to help you on difficult dyeing problems 
and to serve your everyday needs from nearby 


warehouse stocks of National Aniline Dyes. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION <a 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION a 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. Qs 
Chattanooga 


Charlotte Richmond Atlanta Columbus,Ga. Wew Orleans Toronte 


Greensboro 








FORMULAE WORTH 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


"Tanning Processes’ by the 
internationally known authority, 
August C. Orthmann, contains 
leather making formulae worth 
thousands of dollars—and time 
and labor-saving data that will 
help in every phase of your 
tanning operation. 


It's the book scores of tanning 
men say is the most practical 
work on tanning ever written 
. +» you'll say it's worth man 
times its $12.50 price. You'll 
use “Tanning Processes" often 
because it treats expertly with 
your everyday problems. 


Leather bound, it contains 414 
pages of invaluable information 
to help you increase your yield, 
improve production, reduce 
time and motion, and get a 
higher quality leather. 


Order a copy today! 
$4 9.50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Co., 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


| enclose $ Please send 
copies of "Tanning 


Processes,’ by August C. Orthmann. 
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Coming Events 





Nov. 15-18, 1953—Semi-annual Parker 
House Shoe Show. Showing of spring and 
summer 1954 lines to New England shoe 
buyers. Sponsored by Boston Shoe Travel- 
ers Association. Parker House, Boston. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 3, 1953—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America showing of footwear for 
Spring and Summer 1954. Sponsored by 
National Association of Shoe Chain Stores 
and New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation. Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, 
New York City. 


Feb. 14-16, 1954—Factory Management 
Conference. Sponsored by National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


February 27-March 2, 1954—Allied Shoe 
Products and Style Exhibit for Fall and 
Winter 1954. Hotel Belmont Plaza, New 


York City. 


March 1-2, 1954—Showing of American 
Leathers for Fall and Winter 1954. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


April 25-28, 1954—St. Louis Shoe Show, 
sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association. Leading St. Louis hotels. 


May 10-11, 1954—Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association. Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


May 13-14, 1954—Annual Spring Meet: 
ing of Tanners’ Council of America. Bed 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1954—-Showing of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring and Summer 1955. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Oct. 28-30, 1954—Annual Fall Meeting 
of Tanners’ Council of America. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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for clean level 
uniform shades 


CALCOFAST’ 
GRAY G 


This specialty-type dye produces clean, 
level, uniform grays on all types of leather. 
It is excellent to use as a base for produc- 
ing a full range of grays. When used with 
synthetic tanning materials (Tanaks®) 
Catcorast Gray G penetrates suede 
leathers sufficiently to permit top buffing. 


Catcorast Gray G is characterized by 
its good dye-bath exhaustion qualities and 


resistance to bleeding into a fat liquor. 


Consult your Calco representative for full 
information on this versatile dye — and 


others in the extensive Calco line. 


*Trade-mork 


Top buff ooze lining split leather, dyed with Calcofast 
Gray G, Calcofast Brown MF, Calcocid* Brown Y, a 1% 
combination of these dyes, containing about 85% gray. 
An outstanding feature of this formula is the uni- 
formity of color obtained. 


NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED, 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO 





AMERICAN vanid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE - PROVIDENCE 











W: in America have an interna- 
tional reputation—or so we believe— 
for doing just about everything big- 
ger and better than it’s done any- 
where else in the world. The “big 
show,” regardless of what it pertains 
to, is believed to be strictly an Amer- 
ican institution. 

Well, one of our leading American 
tanners has just returned from the 
International Leather Fair which was 
held in Paris. This tanner, like most 
Americans, had figured that when it 
came to leather the U. S. leather in- 
dustry did it bigger and better than 
anyone else; we made more of it, 
employed more people, sold and used 
more of it, used more modern equip- 
ment and methods — yes, and ex- 
posed and promoted it to the Ameri- 
can public better than was done in 
any country throughout the world. 


An Eye Popper 

Well, in Paris his eyes popped, 
and it wasn’t from the front row at 
the Moulin Rouge. It was the Inter- 
national Leather Fair, the most com- 
plete and elaborate exposition of 
leather and leather products in the 
world. 

This mammoth show is held in the 
Paris Exposition Fair Grounds, with 
a vast space of 150,000 square feet 
devoted to exhibits of every type of 
leather and leather product, from a 
smart new car upholstered in leather 
to a tiny comb case. 

The tanners had their own section, 
where all types of leather were on 
display, enlivened by “educational” 
exhibits. But there were other special 
sections: shoes, gloves, luggage, 
leather apparel and accessories, 
sporting goods, leather garments, up- 
holstery, personal leather goods 
items, etc. If it was made of leather, 
it was on display. 

But it went even further, for there 
were exhibits of tanning machinery 
and shoe machinery (in operation 
with workmen to get across the “live 
show” idea). Also, tanning chemi- 
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Out of Europe comes an inspirational idea which 


could prove a profitable incentive for our own tan- 


ning industry. The time has come to think of an 


annual 


AMERICAN LEATHER EXPOSITION 


cals and extracts and dyes. If it had 
anything to do with leather, it was 
there. And they went even further. 
For example, tanks with live alliga- 
tors, and nearby the raw alligator 
skins and finally the tanned and fin- 
ished skins. 


Drama In Leather 


The tens of thousands of people 
who visited that exposition were 
awed, as they rightly should be, by 
the depth and expanse of an indus- 
try most had pretty much taken for 
granted, like the gnarled old chest- 
nut tree in their back yard. They 
were deeply impressed by the unend- 
ing drama surrounding the develop- 
ment of leather; by its involved tech- 
nology and essential materials coming 
from the exotic corners of the world; 
by the beauty of the countless end 
products—and by the enormous va- 
riety of end uses, both utilitarian and 
fashion-wise, of these products as af- 
fecting their daily lives. 

Here was an exposition that stirred 
the imagination of all who saw it; 
a show which gave fresh insight into 
the age-old inherent beauty of an 
ageless material and the countless 
products of leather that serve man’s 
basic needs along with his luxurious 
tastes. 

And so comes the obvious ques- 
tion: why can’t the American leather 
industry do it—and do it bigger and 
better? 

It was only recently that Sam Sul- 
livan, the prominent Laredo, Texas, 
shoe merchant suggested and urged 
that the leather industry put on such 
a massive, all-inclusive leather ex- 
position for the public in Madison 
Square Garden, much as is done an- 
nually with the Automobile Show 
and others. 

This holds enormous potential in 
terms of inspiring public re-appre- 
ciation of leather and leather prod- 
ucts. And it could be done in a 
practical manner, with all branches 
of the industry sharing costs. Each 
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branch of the industry could pay the 
costs of setting up their own section. 
For example, leather gloves by the 
leather glove manufacturers’ associ- 
ation, upholstery by the leather up- 
holstery group, etc. 

It’s important that no segment of 
the industry be excluded. For in- 
stance, note that machinery and 
equipment for making leather, shoes 
and other leather products were on 
display, in “live” operation. Note 
that displays of tanning materials 
and extracts and dyes were on ex- 
hibit with proper “educational” back- 
ground, 

And the industry should include 
livestock — cows, goats, alligators, 
snakes, lizards—yes, a kangaroo and 
ostrich and other “exotic” creatures 
whose skins are used for leather. 
Nearby, show the corresponding raw 
skin of these animals, then the fin- 
ished leather, and finally the end 
products made from these leathers. 
Let the exposition be “live” and dra- 
matic in every respect. 


The Real Fault 

Traditionally, practically all 
leather shows (as well as shoe shows) 
have been slanted to intra-industry 
interest. At such shows we become 
exuberant with our technological 
progress, with our new developments 
in end products and in fashions. But 
later, frequently, we find ourselves 
weeping and wailing about lack of 
public appreciation and response to 
all our creative and technological ef- 
forts. Actually, the weeping should 
be for our own failure to show and 
tell the public what and how we pro- 
duce, and how it serves their lives— 
their needs and tastes and desires— 
to the point of inspiring them to own 
more and more of those products. 

An annual American Leather Ex- 
position might prove a_ heartening 
step in the right direction. 


Reprints at nominal costs: Up to 100, 10c 
each; 200-500, 5c each; 1000-3000, 214c each; 
5000 or over, 114c each. 
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Now—wood core cowboy boot heels 
changed to complete Universal color 


B. F. GoopricH Universal color in cowboy boot heels 
means lower inventories and the right color, regardless 
of color in boot. And just as important, B. F. Goodrich 
cowboy heels can be attached faster, finish better. Core 
construction gives tight edges, no nail holes. 

Reason for all these advantages — B. F. Goodrich cow- Name 
boy boot heels are made just the same as the famous Address 
Vogue heel. Vogue heels are known for saving time 
and material in the manufacture and repair of shoes; 
known by customers because they give extra wear and ee 


comfort. There is more rubber where wear and heel NATIONALLY ADVERTISED SHOE PRODUCTS 


shock are greatest. @ 

B. F. Goodrich Vogue heels and other leading shoe 
products are advertised on the popular Burns & Allen e @ oo ric 
TV Show. This high-rating CBS network program can 


reach an audience of 20 million, coast to coast! INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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The B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. SP-64, Akron, Ohio 

(] Please send me complete information on cowboy boot heels 
() Send me details on Vogue heels in Universal color 

([] Send me your new catalog on B.F. Goodrich shoe products 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


An accounting of Council’s activities in the past two years 


Two years ago, October, 1951, the 
industry was still in the midst of a 
painful re-adjustment that came af- 
ter the excesses of the months follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in Korea. It 
was in that atmosphere of urgency 
that Leather Industries of America 
was born. 

In retrospect, one can rather easily 
make a good case for having started 
this important project at a much 
earlier date. For many years be- 
fore 1951, and with mounting fre- 
quency as the years passed by, new 
products competitive with leather 
had been coming into the market 
place, new and aggressive industries 
were training their sights on markets 
that had long been leather’s uncon- 
tested bailiwick. 

In October of 1951, it became 
clear that a general awareness of the 
growing danger of the situation was 
more important than the urgency of 
the moment in bringing about almost 
unanimous approval of the plan that 
led directly to the formation of 
Leather Industries of America. 

I consider the formation and un- 
folding of Leather Industries of 
America to be one of the most signi- 
ficant developments of the past two 
years. Leather Industries of America 
has already achieved such a degree 
of success that people outside our 
industry, some of whom have 
worked mightily to do a similar job 
for their industry, have, with envy 
and admiration thusly character- 
ized our effort and our success. 

During the critical days of that 
October meeting in 1951, much was 
heard about the need for stability 
in the leather markets. It was feared 
that no amount of effort on the part 
of Leather Industries of America 
could offset the evil effects of vio- 
lently fluctuating leather prices and 
their disconcerting effect upon shoe 
manufacturers and other customers 
of our industry. Instability in our 
industry had been an ever-present 
difficulty, the source of never end- 
Talk before Annual Meeting of Tanners’ Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Oct. 22. 


By Lawrence L. Jones 


ing discussions. Like the weather, 
it was a topic on which much could 
be said, but about which little could 
be done. 

In the spring of 1952, at a meet- 
ing of our Trade Relations Commit- 
tee, with a similar committee from 
the National Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, the question of leather 
price stability came to the forefront 
of the discussion. One of the mem- 
bers of our Committee stated flatly 
that a period of greater stability in 
leather prices was emerging, that we 
no longer required special regula- 
tions, prices by decree, such as the 
Government price ceilings under 
which we operated for a time in 1951, 
to insure stability. He pointed out 
that stability was being insured by 
the ordinary working of the market 
place, a market place in which an 
ever increasing supply of substitutes 
for leather were poised and ready to 
jump in and take over the moment 
that leather prices became overly ca- 
pricious. 

What has been the actual situation 
during these past two years? The 
raw stock and leather price re-adjust- 
ments that were under way in Oc- 
tober of 1951 ran their course in the 
next few months. Between Febru- 
ary and April, all raw hide and skin 
prices had stopped sliding down- 
wards and had leveled off. The fol- 
lowing few months made it clear that 
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in the case of calf and kid skins, the 
downward swing had gone beyond 
the balance point and, consequently. 
prices rebounded. By August all 
prices had arrived at a balance point. 
The record since that time has been 
one of unusual stability. In fact, the 
record of cattlehide prices demon- 
strates a degree of stability that is 
quite remarkable. A three-month 
running average of cattlehide prices 
from February of 1952 up to the 
present is almost a straight horizon- 
tal line on the price chart. 

This long period of phenomenal 
stability in cattlehide prices points 
up a major development within the 
industry during the past two years. 
During that period, as a result of a 
huge cattle population and record 
slaughter, the United States changed 
from an importing to an exporting 
nation with respect to cattlehides. 
Since our exportable surplus was in- 
significant in terms of world require- 
ments, and modest as a percentage 
of our own requirements, cattlehide 
prices emerged as a new stabilizing 
factor of very considerable import- 
ance. It is clear that the industry 
has acquired and must reckon with 
a new and novel situation. 

Thanks to the inter-relation of all 
leather prices, every segment of the 
industry must be alert to this new- 
found stability in cattlehide prices, 
and in particular it should note the 
level at which this stability is occur- 
ring. I will venture a guess that this 
new force has not yet had time to 
exert its full effect upon all leather 
markets. That possibility should not 
be passed over lightly by the divi- 
sions of our industry that are not 
cattlehide users. The ramifications 
of such an influence are so many and 
so intricate that a discussion of them 
at this time is quite impractical. Yet, 
I fell that the general direction in 
which any analysis would point is 
reasonably clear. It woud point in 
the direction of greater stability in 
leather prices. Our industry’s cus- 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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WORLD'S LARGEST enti 
PRODUCERS OF vy ly gu 22 Italian plants controlled 


CHESTNUT EXTRACTS 


Types: @ Regular spray-dried powdered Properties: Highly Concentrated ¢ Double De- 
© Chestnut Extracts colorized @ Very Light Colored © Great 
e “Dulcotan”, a sweetened Chestnut Purity (due to very low non-tannin 

Extract as a Quebracho substitute contents ) 


LEDOGA S.p.A. sells the total production of 22 of the 38 


Chestnut Extract. 
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1954 Rawstock SuppLy OuTLook 


For the year ahead: a wholesome level of leather and shoe output 


N 
Rvery week people read about the 
30 and 40% gains in slaughter of 
cattle and calves and find it impos- 
sible to reconcile these increases with 
the gains in leather production, shoe 
production, leather deliveries and so 
forth. The question raised and put 
to us has been, what has happened 
to all these hides and calfskins? 
Who’s getting them? Are the slaugh- 
ter figures right? And so on. 
Actually this mystery, “The Case 
of the Missing Hides,” is no mystery 
at all. The trouble has been that the 
answer has been sought in the wrong 
sort of comparisons. If you want to 
compare supply with demand, you 
only get confused if you start com- 
paring supply this year with supply 
last year and demand this year with 
demand last year. The question of 
what is happening to this year’s large 
supply can only be answered by look- 
ing at this year’s demand. 


Cattle Hides For Example 


Take cattle hides for example. In 
the first seven months, there was a 
Federal Inspected Slaughter of 
9,448,000. This meant a total domes- 
tic cattle slaughter, and, therefore, 
a total new domestic hide supply in 
the seven months of 13,693,000 hides. 
What happened to this admittedly 
large supply? The answer to that 
question clears up what may have 
seemed like a real mystery. In the 
first place, domestic tanners used up, 
wet in, 12,900,000. Then we had net 
exports of about 650,000 hides. Add 
these two figures together and you 
get a disappearance of 13,550,000 
hides as against a new supply of 
13,690,000. In other words, the large 


Talk before Annual Meeting of Tanners’ Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Oct. 22 
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By Edward L. Drew 


Economist, Tanners’ Council of America 


new supply was used up. If anyone 
wants to make the same calculations 
when September figures are available 
to see what the nine months’ figures 
show, the answer arrived at will 
probably throw some light on what 
has been happening in the market 
place since the end of July. 

This excursion into what has hap- 
pened is not just an exercise in 
arithmetic. The method of approach 
used for the past is precisely the 
method we can use for the future. 

Let us, then, take a look at the 
outlook for demand. 

By and large, leather demand this 
year has been good quantitatively if 
not profit-wise. Shoe production, 
while currently being restricted, will 
for the year as a whole be at least 
equal to the 1952 output of 508 mil- 
lion pairs. Mr. Schnitzer has with 
good reason pointed to the continu- 
ing increase in the U. S. population 
of about 2.8 million a year and the 
apparent continuing high level of 
consumer income and employment. 
In the light of these factors it is 
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difficult to see any reason for any 
significant change in shoe consump- 
tion and shoe production volume— 
if we look at the year as a whole. 
This does not mean that each month 
or even each quarter of 1954 will 
show a production identical with the 
comparable period of 1953. We will 
find some gains and some decreases 
but when the 1954 total is arrived at 
it will bear, I believe, a fairly close 
resemblance to 1953. 


Reasonable Anticipation? 


Is this a reasonabe anticipation? 
I know there is always some scepti- 
cism regarding the use of averages 
—and I share this attitude. But aver- 
ages are handy tools and can be of 
service if used with care. It is true, 
of course, that the make-up of the 
population by age/sex groups is not 
static and it is also true that for 
each age/sex group there is a dif- 
ferent consumption rate for shoes and 
other clothing. Nevertheless the year- 
to-year changes in such factors are 
relatively small and trying to account 
for them in arriving at overall totals 
adds very little to accuracy. 

For that reason I am not afraid 
to multiply 163 million people by 
3.15 pairs per capita and come up 
with an answer of more than 513 
million pairs. There is nothing sacred 
about this figure and it is not offered 
as anything but a piece of evidence 
in the argument that a shoe volume 
in 1954 approximately equal to that 
of 1953 is not an unreasonable 
assumption. 

If shoe volume in 1954 approxi- 
mates the 1953 volume, then the shoe 
leather consumption can also be 
expected to be about equal with that 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Councit Report To THE INDUSTRY 


Leather industry faces period of merchandising opportunity 


) 

Bor about fifteen years almost all 
business has lived in a_ recurrent 
crisis atmosphere. Between the pro- 
logue and the epilogue to war we 
found ourselves moving from one 
state of emergency to another. Tan- 
ners had to be concerned again and 
again with extraordinary and ab- 
normal circumstances. The — back- 
ground has shifted, far more than 
is generally realized. 


Normaley Returning 


Normalcy of some kind is return- 
ing, and we call it normalcy for lack 
of any other word to describe it. 
Against that changing background. 
with all its overtones of competition, 
we believe that an adjustment in busi- 
ness thinking is imperative. You have 
to look now to the steady. grinding. 
routine job of business. Salvation or 
grace will not be found in the un- 
expected opportunities. ihe extraor- 
dinary flurries which have electrified 
markets on a number of occasions 
in recent years. Normalcy is a long 
succession of days without any 
extraordinary events to pull the fat 
out of the fire. and I suggest to you 
we have that kind of period ahead 
of us. 

Before the war, back in the 30’s 
and in the 20's, it was pretty gener- 
ally agreed that the record of the tan- 
ning industry in terms of earnings 
was nothing in which we could take 
great pride. There was one of the 
great paradoxes of American  busi- 
ness. We were making products that 
were tops in quality, products which 
were the base for profitable manu- 
facturing and retailing business, 
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goods which were identified as an 
outstanding part of the American 
standard of living. The amazing fact 
was that the tanners’ return, the profit 
which ought to be the measure of an 
industry's contribution, was non- 
existent. On the contrary, the con- 
sistency with which red showed up 
in our figures was tremendously 
disturbing. 

We have come a long way from 
those dim and vaguely remembered 
vears when the final tally for our 
annual effort was typically referred 
to as profitless prosperity. The prime 
issue before all of us today is simple: 
Where do we go from the crossroads 
at which we stand at present? Must 
we revert to the condition before the 
war in which this industry was the 
low man on the totem pole? Or, have 
we learned enough, have we realized 
the possibilities which should not 
only give us confidence in the strength 
of our position but an aggressive 
determination to achieve the profit- 
ability which is the only excuse for 
staying in business? 

Tanners have every reason to be 
optimistic, to look at the future with 
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the expectation of progress and worth- 
while accomplishment. The optimism 
I have expressed is nothing theo- 
retical nor is it intended as any kind 
of official Pollyanna doctrine. We 
don’t know our own strength. As an 
industry we fail to realize how much 
progress we have made, how far we 
have gone in actually adjusting oper- 
ations and management policies to 
get at the root of the conditions 
which produced losses or inadequate 
earnings before the war. Ideas and 
policies which might have seemed 
visionary years ago are now taken 
for granted and what is more, are 
practiced. We have learned as an 
industry as well as individual com- 
panies what can be done to improve 
our merchandising and many of us 
are making practical and effective 
use of selling and promotional ideas. 


Marginal Companies 

In a competitive industry there are 
always bound to be marginal com- 
panies, there will always be a range 
of success and failure. What I am 
talking about is the average level of 
profits in this industry, the normal 
standard at which our sights ought 
to be set. Unless profitability in this 
industry can be respectable and 
measure up to what is both expected 
and accomplished by a majority of 
industries, we fall short of our goal. 

I believe that the groundwork has 
been laid, the base exists for reason- 
able earnings in the leather industry, 
that our thinking now has to catch 
up with the fact that we can and 
should expect a proper return as 
normal rather than as infrequent, 
intermittent or unexpected. 

The base exists by virtue of the 
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This machine measures low tem- 
perature properties of plasticizers. 
Weatherometer measures resistance 
to light of chemicals on 
leather ond fabrics. 


Scott Tester evaluates tensile 
strength of fibers. 
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Apparatus for measuring respirations of microorganisms Films used in coatings are tested for rigidity through a 
used in production of industrial enzymes, wide temperature range by this apparatus. 















THE SEARCH 
THAT NEVER ENDS 





Once in awhile the question is asked: ““What has been the effect on Rohm & 
Haas leather chemicals of the spread of the company’s interest into other 
fields?” The answer is simple: Chemicals which might not otherwise have been 
made are now available to the tanner. This has resulted in the development of 
products of highest quality whose range of usefulness to the tanner is steadily 
being extended. 


Important as our leather business is, it could not by itself support the funda- 
mental research in various fields which has resulted in the development of new 
and improved leather chemicals for the tanner. 


A case in point is ZircoTAN, the zirconium tanning agent for producing through- 
white leather. Initially our interest in zirconium compounds centered around 
their use as opacifiers for porcelain enamel. Subsequent work on the chemistry 
of zirconium led to the development of ZiRCOTAN. 


Another example is our Prmat acrylic leather finishes. This company is the 
pioneer in acrylics. Knowledge of the toughness and permanent flexibility of 
acrylic polymers made possible the development of PrrmaL emulsions. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 











ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 











ZIRCOTAN and PRIMAL are trademarks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 























THIS WAS THE QUESTION SEVERAL TANNERS ASKED SANDOZ’ TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Problem: 
synthetic tannages when colored with normal dyestuffs tend to bleed and to 


produce weak shades. A simple coloring procedure was needed that would 
produce deep fast shades without the use of basic dyes. 


Sandoz suggested: 
Sandoz technicians recommended the use of Dermafix S, a cationic product, 
in conjunction with selected dyestuffs. Thorough tests with Dermafix S showed 
a marked improvement in depth of shade, with satisfactory levelness and 
fastness to bleeding and crocking. 


Whenever you have a problem in coloring any of the new tannages, call on 
Sandoz’ Technical Service. Our technicians may be able to help you find the 
practical solution, Branch offices are in: Hudson, Mass.; Fairlawn, N. J.; 
Philadelphia; Charlotte; Cincinnati; Los Angeles; Montreal; Toronto. Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N.Y. 3.1 


SANDOZ 
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tan A assures permanent body 


suedes. 


vinyl ether copoly value in the tanning 


d and calf skins, particula 


ch are to be processed into suede, for it produces body fullness 


roved nap with little loss in color value. 


LEOTAN A guarantees increase in body and tightness of the flanks 


without abnormal loss in footage. 


For better leather quality and less skin wastage, use 


LEOTAN A. Send for a sample and further information today. 


(Division of General Dyestuff Corporation) 
435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Boston * Providence -° Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N. C. . Chicago . Portland, Ore. ° San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal 
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One YEAR OF LEATHER PROMOTION 


First anniversary-report on Leather Industries of America 


Tus is the first real birthday of a 
major industry effort, of Leather In- 
dustries of America. A year ago we 
had an infant on our hands, but in a 
few months it seems to have been 
weaned, learned to walk and _ talk, 
and achieved a lusty adolescence. 
We have an accomplishment behind 
us of which every one in this industry 
can and should be proud. 

We are long past the point where 
the merits or the feasibility of this 
undertaking could be discussed or 
debated. The evidence is in; the ver- 
dict is a matter of impressive record. 
We are also beyond the stage when 
it is important to discuss the me- 
chanics and means of this undertak- 
ing. On several occasions in the last 
year you have seen visual presenta- 
tions of what is being done. Your 
staff has tried to maintain the freest 
lines of communication with all mem- 
bers so as to keep you completely 
posted and aware of every phase of 
Leather Industries’ operations. 

The best step taken to establish 
and keep open communications with 
members was the series of regional 
meetings held during the past month. 
These meetings were authorized by 
your Board and from ali the reports 
I have had, they were an unqualified 
success. A great many of you have 
asked for similar meetings to be held 
again and again in the future. That 
will be done. 

At the regional meetings which 
so many of you and your sales force 
attended, something began to emerge 
and take shape which I believe can 
be the most important accomplish- 
ment of Leather Industries of Ameri- 
ca. It was something which was 
simply not possible a year ago be- 
cause as practical business men we 
first had to be convinced that the 
task we undertook was feasible. that 
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the experiment could be successful, 
that a hope and a wish could become 
a reality. As the evidence came in, 
doubt gave way to conviction, and as 
an industry we became ready for the 
next step. In LIA we have some- 
thing more than a public relations or 
advertising set-up. We have there, 
every one of us own in LIA, an ex- 
tension of our own selling force. 

We have reached the stage where 
every one of us can begin to think 
snecifically and directly of utilizing 
LIA ideas, themes and activities to 
our own and individual advantage. 
It is no longer enough to regard this 
job of selling leather with a capital L 
passively, as something being done 
in a broad way without direct rela- 
tion to our own merchandising and 
selling. We now can and must re- 
gard the job as having the kind of 
practical meaning which you can 
talk about with your production de- 
partment and your selling force. 

If tanners hired LIA to do some 
kind of selling job for them, they 
would be on its tail day after day to 
know what was done, why and when. 
There is a selling job going on 24 
hours a day throughout the country. 
Leather is being sold and_pre-sold 
for all of us. Are we taking the ut- 
most advantage of this new addition 
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to our joint sales force? Some tan- 
ners are, and the regional meetings 
seem to have started a train of 
thought which is likely to result in 
even more companies exploiting and 
cashing in on the publicity, the pro- 
motional themes and the national ad- 
vertising. | When that is the case, 
then we shall have gone a long way 
as an industry to make our selling 
and our merchandising genuinely 
competitive in a changing world. 

Whenever any industry or group 
combines efforts to do an essential 
job, there is always the first flush of 
enthusiasm which lends strength and 
encouragement. The test comes after 
the kick-off when staying power and 
endurance have to replace initial en- 
thusiasm. It is at that point that 
history records failure or success. 
The successful joint ventures weather 
the stresses and strains, solidify their 
position and forge ahead. I propose 
to the tanning industry and to the 
allied trades who have joined forces 
with us that we can and will be a 
continuing success. The enthusiasm 
which started us off has been 
strengthened by results; we know 
what is possible and we propose to 
achieve it. 

Your Board of Directors met to 
review the work for the year to date 
and to formulate policy for the com- 
ing year. It approved a budget for 
1954 to cover the administration of 
Leather Industries of America, the 
operations of a multitude of pub- 
licity and promotional enterprises 
and to continue the large-scale na- 
tional advertising initiated last year. 
Through stringent economy and even 
parsimony, expenditures in 1953 
were held below the budget. A de- 
tained financial report will be sent 
to you with the Annual Report 
hortly after the close of the year. 
You will be gratified to know that the 
ranks of LIA have increased in 1953. 
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AN InsipE Look At SHOE RETAILING 


A significant theme: what happens to shoes happens to leather 


By W. Otto Warn 


President, National Shoe Retailers’ Association 


Kf vervone in this business, 
whether he be a tanner, a manufac- 
turer or retailer, agrees that the final 
word on our sales is set at retail. 
Your merchandise and mine have to 
move in the stores if we are to get 
and hold volume. That has always 
been the case and it is now becoming 
truer than ever in a very remark- 
able sense. 

It has been popular for some time 
to say that distribution represents in 
a very large measure the crux of the 
economic obstacle course ahead of 
business. I don’t know about other 
industries or other products but I do 
know the retail shoe business and to 
us distribution means selling. Dead 
inventory doesn’t do the retailer any 
good and serves no purpose for you. 
What we need and what you want are 
a continuous live movement of foot- 
wear out of the stores and into con- 
sumption. 

We both need volume big enough 
to meet overhead. We want some 
reasonable stability so that the pic- 
ture over the course of a year will 
not look like a couple of green pas- 
tures surrounded by dry gulches. We 
want shoes to get a bigger slice of 
the over-all pie so that our merchan- 
dise can expect a larger percentage 
of the consumer dollar. 

It is in that sense that I see dis- 
tribution as the major issue before 
us, and I suggest to you that tanners 
and manufacturers must think con- 
stantly of ways and means of help- 
ing distribution at retail as the funda- 
mental means of helping their own 
business. 

There is one point on which I find 
retailers and suppliers always tend 
to be at odds. Somehow or other, 
you as the producers of a primary 
material or the manufacturers who 
turn leather into finished shoes find 
it a little hard to understand the me- 
chanics of our business. There is 
always a little mental arithmetic go- 
ing on in which the cost of a couple 
of feet of leather, a pair of soles, a 
few findings is contrasted with the 
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retail price ticket for shoes. I am 
referring, in short, to mark-up, the 
much abused bane of our existence. 
Let me tell you something about that 
fictional character. 

When you pause outside a shoe 
store or walk in to buy a pair, which 
is not often enough, you certainly 
do not get any concrete indication of 
the hows and the whys of mark-up. 
Behind the earnest and dynamic in- 
dividual who is more interested in 
selling you shoes than in doing any- 
thing else in the world, there is a 
much too impressive array of figures. 

We sell shoes by sizes, not the four 
or five which will fit a majority of 
our customers, but the 40 or 50 
needed to accommodate the immense 
variety of people’s feet. Assume that 
we have that complete range of sizes 
in a certain model on a given last. 
Along comes the prospective cus- 
tomer and we find the pair of shoes 
which fits her, but after the pensive 
15 minutes commonly known as im- 
pulse buying, she asks, “Haven’t you 
got the same thing in red, or blue, or 
green or what-have-you?” And 
usually we do. In that respect sell- 
ing shoes involves the most difficult 
inventory problem of any consumer 
product. 

Now, selling for us is a service 
operation. To be effective it must 
have a personal element. That kind 
of selling takes time, and time as 
everyone of you knows can become 
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exceedingly costly at present wage 
and salary levels. 

Beyond the direct selling cost looms 
the bugaboo of every retailer’s ex- 
istence, and that is overhead. A pre- 
sentable store with attractive win- 
dows and an interior designed to 
please the customer is a nugget of 
practically virgin gold nowadays. 
Add to that overhead all of the mis- 
cellaneous expenses which competi- 
tion enforces, the packages, the de- 
liveries, the charge accounts, the ad- 
vertising, the returns, the light and 
heat and you begin to get an ap- 
proximation of what overhead means 
to the shoe retailer. 

It would be helpful if all the 
branches of the industry behind the 
retailer were aware of what it costs 
to sell shoes and that we have to 
struggle with our cost sheets in ex- 
actly the same way that you do. It 
is in our interest as well as in yours 
to see dollar volume increase, to gain 
greater consumer attention for shoes 
and to stabilize as far as possible the 
seasonal ebb and flow of consumer 
demand. 

It is no longer possible for a shoe 
retailer to rely on the staples, the 
good old standbys which used to ac- 
count for the bulk of the business. 
Whether we like it or not, the shoe 
industry is a style business. That fact 
has been appreciated in women’s 
shoes for some time and we are all 
now beginning to be aware of the 
role which fashion must play in 
men’s and in children’s shoes. 

We need something new almost 
constantly to sweeten the selling pre- 
sentation we make to consumers, to 
make a reality of the “New in Shoes” 
periodically as a means of pulling 
shoes out of the otherwise inevitable 
path of least resistance. 

We are certainly aware of what the 
tanning industry has done in recent 
years to provide some of the am- 
munition needed in merchandising 
footwear. Your color program, in 
which our own association and the 
shoe manufacturers join, has been 
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PROSPECTS For LEATHER CONSUMPTION 


A report offering strong encouragement for leather outlook 


By Julius G. Schnitzer 


Director, Leather, Shoes and Allied Products Division, Department of Commerce 


| will endeavor to give you some im- 
pressions on the market potentials 
for leather. As you all know, com- 
petition for the consumers’ dollar is 
becoming more and more acute with 
the battle lines now, more than ever 
before, sharply drawn to greater 
rivalry between industries than 
among individual competitors within 
a specific industry. 

We are all aware of that old battle 
for dollars between the consumer 
durable and soft goods industries. In 
the past, items such as automobiles, 
farm machinery, household appli- 
ances and other similar products 
made consistent inroads on consumer 
expenditures. Recent reports record 
declines in purchases of these dur- 
ables and the decreases are expected 
to continue throughout most of the 
coming year. This should certainly 
mean more funds available for soft 
goods, especially leather products. 

Still another type of industry com- 
petition has developed. actually with- 
in our own generation, and we have 
watched this record considerable ex- 
pansion during the past ten years. 
This rivalry has taken place within 
the soft goods industry and I natur- 
ally refer to the so-called miracle 
fibers such as nylon and orlon in the 
field of textiles; and to synthetics 
and plastics as replacements for such 
products as lumber, metal, rubber 
and leather. 

At this point I want to extend my 
sincere commendations to both the 
leather and shoe industries for the 
very efficient cooperative public rela- 
tions programs they have developed 
and the outstanding manner in which 
these have been conducted during the 
past 12 months. 

Certainly there is definite recogni- 
tion within the leather industry of 
the successful progress made by the 
Leather Industries of America during 
the past twelve months. There is very 
good reason to believe that consumers 
have been quite favorably impressed, 
so that market potentials for leather 
have improved. 
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In their “The New In Shoes” pro- 
gram the shoe industry has also been 
definitely effective. This activity 
should be of material assistance in 
keeping at high levels the consumer 
demand for footwear during the 
coming year. Since so much of the 
leather consumed is in the form of 
shoes, this fact must be of strong 
interest to each of you. Experience 
has proved that this cooperative type 
of promotion such as the tanners 
and the shoe manufacturers have con- 
ducted is the most efficient, particu- 
larly when supplemented by individ- 
ual firm promotion. 

As employment totals reflect the 
funds available to consumers for 
spending, it is well to pay some atten- 
tion to expectations in this field. For 
September 1953, total employment 
amounted to 62.3 millions. This was 
about 43,000 higher than a year ago 
and represents the highest number 
recorded for that month. Unemploy- 
ment as of today is virtually non- 
existent, a clear indication of the un- 
abated demand for labor. 

It is true that there is less over- 
time worked in industry at present 
than previously, but this trend is 
expected to continue. On the other 
hand, employment is expected to 
hold up at high levels during most 
of 1954 as indicated by many avail- 
able factors. For example, heavy in- 
dustries still have substantial back- 
logs of orders on hand and this is 
reported to be sufficient to keep such 
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plants fully engaged for about five 
months. Although the new business 
is somewhat lower than previously, 
this added to the volume on hand 
should keep the factories operating 
at favorable levels during most of 
1954. 

Population trends also strongly in- 
fluence the leather sales potentials 
and as such warrant careful consid- 
eration. Since 1950, the rate of popu- 
lation increase in this country has 
amounted to more than 214% million 
annually. This rate of growth is 
expected to continue during the 
remainder of the present year as well 
as for 1954, That means an increase 
of more than 3 million potential con- 
sumers for leather by the end of the 
coming year. This should have a 
favorable influence on the sale of 
your commodity. 

Since more than 80 percent of all 
leather used is consumed in the manu- 
facture of footwear, the shoe outlook 
is of primary interest and importance 
to tanners. The rate of shoe produc- 
tion during the first nine months of 
this year has been higher than that 
of consumption. Expectations are, 
however, that this will be almost 
entirely offset by reduced output and 
maintained high retail volume during 
the closing quarter of the year. 

It now appears that the shoe indus- 
try and trade will start off the year 
1954 in a very favorable position. 
Inventories will be about normal 
while demand should be favorable 
and consumer interest kept quite 
active by the cooperative industry 
program of “The New In Shoes.” 
Moreover, with less overtime, gener- 
ally shorter hours, and increased 
vacations which will prevail next 
year as compared with previous 
years, consumer appetite for more 
footwear can very well be whetted 
by judicious advertising of individual 
producers and retailers. 

Over-all annual per capita shoe 
consumption has held up fairly well 
during recent years, averaging 
slightly more than 3.1 pairs during 
the period 1948 to 1952 inclusive. 
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1954 LEATHER PROMOTION PLANS 


The real opportunities are for tie-in programs 
by tanners individually 


By Walter Kraus 


Director, Leather Industries of America 


i ’D like to briefly dwell on the future. 
What I would like to do is sketch out 
the kind of year-end LIA report we 
would like and we hope to give at 
the end of 1954—just twelve months 
from now. 

What do we hope to report that’s 
different in 1954? Certainly LIA in 
its advertising, merchandising and 
propaganda activities still has a long 
way to go. We expect to get into 
many new areas during the coming 
year. The kind of program we are 
engaged on can’t ever stand still. It 
constantly needs to be broadened and 
extended and your Executive Com- 
mittee and your Board of Directors 
have approved a wide range of proj- 
ects along these lines. Such growth is 
something you are entitled to and 
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you can look forward to getting it 
with certainty. 

But there is a basic change we hope 
to be able to report a year from now. 
And that is full utilization by mem- 
ber firms of the merchandising ideas 
developed by LIA. I would like to 
put this just as strongly as I can. 
Every merchandising theme created 
by your organization has an im- 
portant place in your individual sales 
program. 

LIA’s success must not only be 
measured by the number of depart- 
ment store tie-ins, by the volume of 
editorial newspaper stories, by the 
free TV programs, by the number 
of magazine layouts. Your individual 
use of the industry-wide projects is 
the real pay-off. 

LIA can and has presold the idea 
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A superior water-resistant finish for all 
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of leather with a capital L. During 
the year to come, we will pinpoint 
the sales target further. Our new 
themes are full of sales appeal. They 
will go further to establish the pre- 
eminence of leather. Just let me give 
you a few of the highlights of these 
themes to come. Tropical leather, 
airplane leather, career girl leather 
autumn leather and above all Nature’s 
Signature in Leather. 

We are confident they'll be success- 
ful; enlisting the self-interest of 
manufacturers and retailers as well 
as appealing to consumers. But no 
matter how successful the advertising 
and merchandising projects spring- 
ing out of this advertising, we will 
have failed unless each one you makes 
them an integral part of your own 
program. 


The reason is self-evident. It is a 
basic axiom in modern American 
merchandising. Here it is. An indus- 
try-wide promotional effort such as 
ours can only reach maximum results 
through the sum total of its members’ 
efforts. LIA can pre-sell the concept 
that leather has a unique appeal for 
the American consumer and unique 
merchandising possibilities for our 
customers and their customers. But 
that only creates the climate — the 
favorable atmosphere in which in- 
dividual initiative can be successful 
at the sales level. 

In that respect, we have not regis- 
tered, we have not gone as far as 
we might have as an industry during 
1953. And that is why I hope to be 
able to stand before you a year hence, 
and report that 100 percent of the 
firms belonging to LIA drew on the 
broad ideas set forth by your organ- 
ization, that their executive and their 
sales staff applied these ideas to their 
work with their customers; that those 
ideas paid off; that they created a 
new aura of good will, and that they 
enabled each firm to control its own 
destiny and above all that the results 
of these ideas showed up on the plus 
side of the ledger. 
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LIVESTOCK REPORT 


By J. Russell Ives 


Associate Director 
Dept. of Marketing 
American Meat Institute 


(arrie numbers at the beginning of 1953 were at an 
all-time high figure of nearly 94 million head. This was 
6 million more than a year earlier and 8 million more 
than the peak number reached in 1945. Compared with 
8 years ago, our cattle herd included 14 percent fewer dairy 
cows, but 37 percent more beef-type cows. The 1953 num- 
ber also included a considerable number of steers which 
had backed up on farms and ranches during 1951 and 1952. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves thus far in 1953 has been 
about 1/3 larger than last year. Steer and heifer slaughter 
has exceeded last year by 37 percent while slaughter 
of breeding stock (cows and bulls) has been about 27 per- 
cent larger than a year ago. 

This year’s large slaughter of cattle and calves, plus 
death losses, will about equal the calf crop, plus imports. 
As a result, our cattle population on January 1, 1954 may 
not differ greatly from the number on farms and ranches 
at the beginning of 1953. However, it is likely that there 
will be a few more cows and a few less steers in the 1954 
inventory. 
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Marketings of grain-fed cattle reached record propor- 
tions during 1953, with sales of choice and prime steers 
at major markets running about 30 per cent larger than a 
year ago. As a result, fed cattle prices have averaged sharply 
lower this year than last, and returns from cattle feeding 
operations during the 1952-53 feeding season were mostly 
in the red. 

The market movement of grass cattle from western 
ranches has been slow in getting under way this fall, despite 
dry weather in several important cattle-producing areas. 
However, these reduced marketings have been matched 
by a conservative attitude on the part of cattle feeders, so 
that purchases to date have been both smaller in volume 
and lower in price than last year. 

Despite some reduction in cattle feeding this winter, 
total slaughter of cattle and calves in 1954 is expected 
to be large again next year. As usual, marketings will be 
affected by weather and feed conditions, which cannot 
be foreseen at this time. Baring severe drought, the chief 
factor affecting the number of cattle sold for slaughter is 
the reduced level of cattle prices, which may stimulate 
curtailment of breeding stock and therefore increase mar- 
ketings of cows. 

This year’s calf crop is expected to hit a new high figure 
of about 40 million head. However, the demand for feeders 
and for replacement stock has declined, resulting in an 
increased slaughter of calves. Unless there should be a 
marked improvement in cattle prices within the next few 
months-—which does not seem likely — producers are 
expected to market calves in large volume again next year. 

Despite a moderate increase in the 1953 lamb crop heavy 
marketing of sheep and lambs this year apparently will 
result in some further cutback in the country’s sheep popu- 
lation on January 1, 1954. 
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THe NEED For TECHNICAL MANPOWER 


A job to be done if the industry is to realize its great potential 


| would like to speak briefly on a 
subject of paramount importance to 
all people and organizations obtain- 
ing a livelihood from the leather in- 
dustry: the lack of technically trained 
manpower. 

We, as an industry, are facing very 
active competition from other indus- 
tries attempting, by the development 
of leather substitutes, to gain a strong 
foothold in the American leather 
market. These developments have 
been the direct result of large in- 
vestments of capital by the interested 
companies. 

The basic research conducted for 
leather today is carried out at the 
Tanners’ Council Laboratory, the 
Leather Laboratory at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, the Government Labora- 
tories, and the laboratories of the 
Allied Trades. I am quite confident 
that Dr. O'Flaherty would admit that 
at all times his most serious consider- 
ation in arranging his research pro- 
gram is not one of establishing 
research projects, but rather how to 
accomplish the most with his limited 
manpower and finance. 

The training of men for super- 
visory tannery positions and appli- 
cation development investigations in 
the Allied Trades is the function of 
the Tanning School at Pratt Institute 
and the Lowell Textile Institute. The 
enrollment at Pratt this year is com- 
posed of seven students, only four 
of whom are American. The situa- 
tion is so serious that Director Goetz 
has suggested that he should per- 
sonally approach high school stu- 
dents and attempt to sell them on the 
advisability of accepting employment 
in tanneries. He believes that after 
a given length of time in the tannery, 
management would be in a position 
to recognize whether these men are 
capable of advancement in the organ- 
ization, whereupon they should be 
allowed to attend the tanning course 
at Pratt. It seems to me that the 
impetus should come from the tan- 
ners themselves. 
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As to engineers and chemists enter- 
ing our industry from universities or 
colleges giving no specialized train- 
ing for our industry, the number is 
insignificant today. The plain truth 
is that scientific men don’t want to 
work in tanneries nor in tanning 
research because they believe that 
there is no future for them. Twenty 
years ago this was a very realistic 
approach in that the chemist was 
often considered a necessary evil, and 
was just tolerated in the tannery. 
Today, however, the picture has 
changed drastically, since a new age 
is dawning upon the leather industry. 
We are witnessing, and shall continue 
to see, the development of many new 
tanning methods and products which 
include both engineering and chem- 
ical improvements. Only through the 
attraction and employment of scien- 
tifically trained personnel can the 
leather industry take full advantage 
of this trend, because of the many 
new problems involved. 

Let me outline some of the newer 
developments which are on the hori- 
zon of our industry. 

In the field of resinous tanning 
materials which is becoming so im- 
portant, it is necessary that the chem- 
istry and control of the various 
reactions be understood. Terms such 
as polymersized, colloidal dispersion, 
particle size, linear and dimensional 
polymers, anionic, cationic and non- 
ionic charges must be taken into con- 
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sideration. On the engineering side it 
is very important that temperatures, 
floats, pHs, and amount and time of 
washing be considered. 

Dr. Dewitt has discussed the prop- 
erties of a new type of dyestuff which 
in the near future will be presented 
to the leather industry. New develop- 
ments have also occurred in the field 
of fatliquoring. Inasmuch as this has 
become a chemical investigation, I 
believe it is very logical to assume 
that in the future we shall see the 
appearance of fatliquoring materials 
which will far surpass those being 
used today. Likewise, new approaches 
to finishing of leather are being tried 
by the synthesis of new polymers. 
Leathers should look like leather and 
not like plastic. 

Developments of this type are the 
outcome of the use of chemistry to 
improve leather to the point where 
it is capable of exhibiting the good 
effects of the so-called substitutes, 
yet retaining the basic qualities of 
leather. 

On the engineering end, vast strides 
have been made in establishing pro- 
duction controls in the several opera- 
tions involved. The important feature 
is the success in minimizing the in- 
fluence of the human factor. We find 
many tanneries today using process 
flow charts which will indicate when 
mistakes have been made in the 
processes. These charts will register 
the amount of water being used in 
any operation, the temperature and 
the pH of the solutions at all stages, 
the point of addition of any chemical 
compound, and the length of time of 
treatment in any one given phase of 
the process. 

These are a few of the advances 
which can be mentioned. Obviously, 
they are only forerunners of some 
newer and more startling develop- 
ments yet to come. It emphasizes the 
need for trained manpower in the 
tanneries. The various institutions 
and allied trades, which present such 
developments, are not qualified to do 
more than establish and demonstrate 
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SOLVENT TANNAGE 


An “old” method regains new significance in modern tanning 


' By Fred O'Flaherty 


Director, Tanners' Council Research Laboratory 


l Y subject is not new. It is solvent 
tannage; that is, systems of making 
leather using other than water solu- 
tions. While the chemical principles 
are well known to many tanners, the 
commercial application of solvent 
tannage is currently receiving serious 
attention. 

What I wish to point out is the 
chemical and engineering significance 
of solvent tannage in a broad indus- 
trial sense. The chemical principle 
being established on a sound scien- 
tific basis, the evaluation of a new 
process should not be considered in 
the light of accepted criteria of ex- 
isting practice in our industry. Prog- 
ress should be measured by produc- 
tivity and control, both of which have 
a tremendous bearing on cost. 

As early as 1911 a British patent 
records an improved tanning process 
and specifies the essential features 
of solvent tannage. The patent pre- 
scribes the dehydration of stock out 
of the beamhouse and its subsequent 
rapid tanning by materials developed 
in a non-aqueous solvent. In subse- 
quent years a number of patents are 
noted, all dealing with variations of 
the same essential principles. In 1942 
the Tanners’ Council Laboratory 
studied the reliability of vegetable 
tanning materials in acetone and 
other solvents. Application was made 
for U. S. patent but due to the prior 
act, it was not possible to obtain a 
broad patent, and therefore the appli- 
cation was withdrawn. 

Within the past ten years there have 
been a number of plant investigations 
on a pilot scale as well as intensified 
research in certain quarters. Research 
of a potentially significant character 
has been maintained at the Tanners’ 
Council Laboratory, with particular 
reference to heavy leathers. In our 
work, attention has been given to 
chemical problems as well as their 
implications for industrial applica- 
tion and control. 
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If, then, the underlying chemical 
principles are not novel and have 
been known and explored for years. 
what would seem to be the current 
significance of solvent tannage and 
why does it now merit attention from 
tanners? There are several reasons 
which justify giving a great deal 
more attention and practical explora- 
tory work to this subject. Tech- 
nological progress in all industry is 
directy measured nowadays with the 
step rise in labor costs. We may not 
always be aware of this immediately 
and directly, but the tempo of indus- 
trial engineering today is unquestion- 
ably influenced by the sharp increase 
in the ratio of labor cost. Further- 
more, the trend of industrial engi- 
neering is beginning to take account 
of an economic factor that may be a 
little unique in our experience. I refer 
to the tendency for wage costs to 
display unprecedented rigidity. 

In our consumer markets, we are 
aware of a diversification of needs 
which is greater than we have ever 
before experienced. The influence 
of changing living patterns as well as 
leading rapid fashion changes im- 
poses requirements upon manufac- 
turers for flexibility in the character- 
istics of their product which cannot 
be ignored. Staples may be staple 
only for a season or for a year in- 
stead of stretching on over a number 
of years as was the case in past dec- 
ades. It becomes necessary, there- 
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fore, for industry to be able to ad- 
just its production and to vary the 
properties of merchandise expedi- 
tiously and efficiently. 

It becomes essential ihat tanners 
be able to exercise control over ihe 
tanning process in ways and to a 
degree which were never before 
required. | have in mind control in 
terms of the uniformity of the proper- 
ties we desire to achieve in leather: 
control which will lead to savings in 
costly labor hours; control which will 
permit the utilization of lower cost 
tanning materials: and control which 
will permit us to test and evaluate 
production without making unneces- 
sarily large commitments in actual 
process stocks, 

This brief analysis describes ihe 
background against which I believe 
the principles of solvent tannage can 
take on tremendous importance. Tan- 
ning as we have always known it 
before has been identified with the 
use of aqueous solutions. This has 
been a limiting factor, a barrier or 
obstacle as it were on the tanner’s 
ability to control and alter processes 
and products. If we can eliminate 
such restrictions, we may see before 
us an uncharted field of virgin ter- 
ritory waiting for intelligent exploita- 
tion. 

In the past, the development of 
solvent tannage has been handicapped 
by lack of engineering knowledge or 
experience, as well as the cost of the 
installations needed to handle closed 
solvent systems. Many of those prob- 
lems still await solution. However. 
technical progress over the past 
decade has unquestionably made 
available equipment and know-how 
which can now tackle obstacles that 
might have been considered in- 
ordinately difficult a few years ago. 
From our own examination of ihe 
state of engineering knowledge, both 
equipment and expericiiwe are avail- 
able which were lacking ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

Another problem which loomed 
very large in the past has now taken 
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but 
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FOR INCREASED SALES APPEAL. . . SUPERIOR SHOE COMFORT 


“ANDAL” foam-fabric materials add outstanding 
buy-appeal to children’s shoes. Because they have a natural 
“breathing” quality unobtainable in cemented foam 
combinations, “ANDAL” materials are creating new concepts 
of “personalized” foot comfort. In addition, they are 
extremely wear resistant ... last the life of the shoe. 
“ANDAL” combinations are produced by a special 
patented process* that permanently integrates foamed 

latex with fabrics. Thin, uniform foam gauges ranging 

from 1/32 to 5/16-inch can be supplied for vamp 

linings, complete insoles, tongue linings 

and strap and heel cushions. 

For faster, more economical shoe fabrication . . . specify 
ready-to-use “ANDAL” foam-fabric combinations. 


“ANDAL” means foam-coated fabrics 


ALoerrer 


COMPANY 


Avenue @ Akron 10, Ohi 


EASTERN FOAM FABRIC CO. MERRYWEATHER FOAM LATEX CO. VICTOR W. HEARTEL CO. GERALD D. SCOTT SALES CO. 
BOSTON & BROOKLYN, N. Y. AKRON & CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


HERMAN SCHLOBOHM IN CANADA 
FOAM RUBBER & PLASTICS CO. WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 
#U.6. PAT. 2,628,654 LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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LEATHER RESEARCH: MAJOR TARGET 


Leather promotion is in motion— but research continues sluggish 


By E. D. Compton 


Director of Research, Eagle-Ottawa Leather Company 


Tare has been much talk of re- 
search for the leather industry to 
improve its growth. We have been 
told that the industry does not sup- 
port as big a research program as is 
necessary—that you are not invest- 
ing enough dollars in the future. The 
immediate question is not that of in- 
vesting funds sufficient for an op- 
timum research program but rather: 
Are you now investing the minimum 
necessary to ensure the growth of the 
leather industry—and prevent its 
death? Your laboratory committee 
is carefully formulating a long-range 
plan or a proper research program 
to ensure the growth of the leather in- 
dustry. It is time to translate all the 
talk into action. 

There are three areas in which the 
extension of knowledge through re- 
search may be productive: 

(1) New Products: 1 believe that 
we can produce new leathers from 
hides and skins. The leather indus- 
try has a unique raw material which 
is unavailable to our competition— 
unless they enter the leather indus- 
try. This material is a three-dimen- 
sional fabric with characteristics 
which should be exploited—charac- 
teristics which have not been fully 
utilized. It is doubtful that the syn- 
thetic manufacturers can develop a 
three-dimensional fabric which will 
perform as well as leather, and yet, 
too much of our effort is devoted to 
imitating the imitations, whereas 
they do an excellent job of imitating 
leather. Sound basic research should 
yield information which will make 
full use of the unique characteristics 
of the animal skins and hides. 

(2) Better Variations of Old Prod- 
ucts: Full use of present knowledge 
would permit production of better 
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leathers. Additional basic informa- 
tion should permit us to further im- 
prove the products we now make. 

(3) Lower Cost for Production of 
Present Products: This type of re- 
search—so called “Application Re- 
search” —or, “Product Improvement 
and Development,” is less dependent 
upon basic research and_ perhaps 
could be left out of this discussion. 
This type of work should be left to 
the individual company and its own 
laboratories, since the necessary de- 
velopments will very often be 
uniquely concerned with the particu- 
lar tannery. The lowered cost that 
can accrue from this type of research 
can be called growth, but this is not 
the type of research that will show 
the greatest return in the long run. 

The greatest return for the re- 
search dollar invested will be shown 
in those fields of research which ex- 
pand our knowledge of the various 
factors influencing leather produc- 
tion. This is true research, The 
leather industry has at least four ave- 
nues of research for expanding its 
fundamental knowledge. These are: 

(1) Industry-Wide Research — 
such as is carried out at the Tanners’ 
Council Laboratory. This program 
should be expanded and a proposal 
to this effect is being prepared by 
your Committee. 

(2) Academic Research in the lab- 
oratories of our universities and col- 
leges, where the work done, in per- 
haps seemingly unrelated fields, can 
be effectively utilized to our ends. 

(3) Research by the Suppliers to 
the Leather Industry. 

(4) Research by the Individual 
Tanner. 

Of the four sources of fundamental 
information leading to growth of the 
leather industry, the most efficient 
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would be industry-wide research on 
those problems which are common 
to all of the industry. In a sense, 
proper conduct of such a program 
would make use of the second source 
of information cited—academic re- 
search. The proper centralized basic 
research for the industry would make 
use of the results of work in other 
fields, since leather involves all 
phases of chemical research, as well 
as most of the other sciences. 

The third source of research cited 
for the leather industry was the sup- 
pliers. It seems to me that there is a 
real danger that this source of infor- 
mation will dry up. More suppliers 
have stopped developing materials for 
the leather industry than new sup- 
pliers have entered the field during 
the past decade. 

Their judgment was sound. If you 
have X dollars to spend, you'll spend 
it where you can get the best return. 
If you have the choice of two mar- 
kets, or industries, you would choose 
the one which would give you the 
quickest and best return on your in- 
vestment. The quickest and best re- 
turn will be given by that industry 
which will do the most, itself, to de- 
velop new products, better products, 
and sales. 

The leather industry does not have 
that reputation. In the past few 
years, such organizations as the LIA 
and the Upholstery Leather Group 
have shown their willingness to in- 
vest money to expand their markets, 
but few, if any, suppliers are con- 
vinced that the leather industry is 
willing to do something for itself to 
improve its products—or to produce 
new products. The more that is spent 
by an industry to develop its prod- 
ucts, as well as its sales, the more 
likely that industry is to pick up the 
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LEATHER COLOR AND WATER REPELLENCE 


Some novel and interesting suggestions are presented here 


Waar I know about hides is that 
basically they have a_protein-like 
structure and may be regarded as 
collagen supported by a certain fine 
network of carbohydrate and inor- 
ganic material, such as calcium phos- 
phate. What you do to a hide when 
you tan it is to effectively connect in 
a chemical or physical manner the 
various portions of the collagen. 
You fix the collagen molecules in 
place. Perhaps the end result is not 
unlike the vulcanizing process for 
resins. 

For example, if one ties molecules 
end to end, one ends up with a linear 
polymer like rubber, nylon, dacron 
and milar. If one cross-links ethylene 
in a ladder-like compound, the re- 
sultant resin is more stretchable in 
one direction than another. If one 
establishes chemical bond linkages 
between two screen-like layers of 
molecules, one arrives at a product 
like bakelite. The latter resin is 
called thermo setting, the former two 
varieties are thermoplastic because 
they are linked linearly and laterally 
respectively. I suspect that your 
tanning processes is a method which 
accomplishes to some extent all three, 
linear (molecular linking processes), 
ladder-like and three dimensional 
linkages. 

Leather has another — structural 
chemical property already men- 
tioned: the collagen, which acts as 
the cementing medium contains ni- 
trogen, much of which exists as NH* 
or amino groups. This nitrogen be- 
ing alkaline can form salts with even 
slightly acider substances. Wool 
fibers contain a slightly greater 
amount of nitrogen, but it is mostly 
in protein form, only one nitrogen 
atom in forty being an amino nitro- 
gen. Egg albumin contains much 
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By C. C. De Witt 


Engineering Experiment Station 


Michigan State College 


amino nitrogen, enough so that if a 
detergent such as an alkyl benzene 
sulfonate is mixed with it, the re- 
sultant material can be drawn into a 
very good fiber. When, however, this 
egg protein fiber is treated with a 
hot salt solution it loses completely 
the accompanying detergent, yet re- 
mains a fiber. Evidently the deter- 
gent acts as a linkage catalyst as well 
as a solubilizing agent. 

The collagen in raw leather acts 
similarly but to a lesser extent. 
Leather loaded with salts of alkaline 
earth and some other metallic salts, 
will, when these salts are removed, 
become a hard, dry, unusable ma- 
terial. Small amounts of retained 
chromium and other heavy metal 
salts will remain in leather until dis- 
solved out by acids or other reagents. 
It seems most probable that such ma- 
terials act as cross-linking materials 
for the collagen and thereby allow 
the final product, leather, to acquire 
suitable properties. 

One may dare to speculate further. 
An amino group, which contains two 
hydrogen atoms, is strongly alkaline, 
a nitrogen atom containing but one 
hydrogen atom is practically neutral. 
if anything slightly acidic. All of 
which means that one may dye leather 
with either acid or basic dyes. How- 
ever, if one is to consider the struc- 
tural evidence accorded to hide chem- 
ical structure, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that though acid dyes may 
color leather more easily, that these 
dyes may not be as permanent as the 
basic dyes, because salty water may 
remove such dyes from amino nitro- 
gen linkages. 

Leather, or its base material, ani- 
mal hide, is more or less readily 
wetted by water. Wetting of a sur- 
face of cloth or other fiber is con- 
trolled by the nature of the fiber sur- 
face, the closeness of the fabric weave 
and the looseness of the twisted fiber. 
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\ closely woven, hard twist yarn cloth 
will resist wetting by water much bet- 
ter than a loosely woven, moderate 
or loose twist yarn cloth. One of the 
reasons for the continued popularity 
of leather is that, modern weaving 
notwithstanding, there is no woven 
cloth base possessing such an excel- 
lent asymmetry or unequal cross- 
weave for a given physical structure. 

That ordinary leather may _ be 
readily wetted by water indicates that 
though it has an asymmetric physical 
structure it is not a closely knit ma- 
terial. Any water proofing agent 
must needs penetrate the entire struc- 
ture so as to provide an inner water 
repellent surface as well as an outer 
water repellent. 

The method of dye application is 
dependent on the way the dye is 
chemically formed. Some of the dyes 
may be applied directly to the leather, 
others require development on and 
within the leather. The presence of 
certain metallic oxides and basic salts 
in leather materially aids the fixation 
of dyes. However the dye is put on 
the leather surface or beneath the sur- 
face it inevitably happens that in the 
effort to obtain a given color shade, 
one puts too much dye or pigment 
on the surface. Then one gets into 
real trouble. Someone brushes a gar- 
ment against the leather surface. Off 
comes a color smudge and thus is 
with us again the phenomenom of 
crocking. Which leaves us in the 
middle of a dilemma. Too little dye, 
no crocking, no adequate color shade. 
Too much dye, adequate color, much 
rub-off, much crocking. 

One way to avoid crocking is to 
adequately protect the color with a 
lacquer film. This stiffens the leather, 
gives it a smooth, hard, slippery im- 
penetrable surface that might as well 
not have been leather. Such a coated 
fabric cannot “breathe.” Moisture is 
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TANNERY MATERIALS HANDLING Costs 
Ways to analyze your costs, apply money-saving handling methods 


I. this country, through improved 
machinery and materials handling 
equipment, the work performed by 
men has been reduced from 22 per- 
cent of the total to 1.7 percent over 
the past hundred years. The work 
performed by machinery and mate- 
rials handling equipment has _in- 
creased from 22 percent to 97.6 per- 
cent. 

The tanning industry will experi- 
ence some integration in the over-all 
cycle which takes the hides and skins 
from animals and produces end- 
products. Furthermore, | believe that 
technological developments can and 
will make continuous processing in 
the tanning industry a possibility. 
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Vice President, The Trundle Engineering Co. 


In your own industry prior to 
World War II, it was the general 
rule-of-thumb that raw materials ac- 
counted for 60 to 65 percent of the 
total value of finished leathers. Bet- 
terment, including labor and over- 
head, and profit accounted for the 
balance of the sales dollar. 

Recently, within the past five years, 
this basic ratio has changed appre- 
ciably, due primarily to increases in 
overhead and labor. As a result, the 
ratio of raw material to the value of 
finished leather has declined to ap- 
proximately 50 to 55 percent. 

This is indicative in itself of the 
necessity for doing something about 
the items that go into the labor and 
overhead costs. One of the major ex- 
pense items contributing to this high 


betterment cost is Material Handling. 

In too many cases, the term mate- 
rial handling is transposed into think- 
ing of various types of mechanical 
handling equipment. These certainly 
have a place in the over-all picture. 
However, they are not the entire an- 
swer. 

Consider for a moment the amount 
of labor expended by skilled and 
highly-paid help in the handling of 
materials in most tanneries. Actual 
time studies taken show that direct 
operators in many cases spend 10 
percent to 25 percent of their time 
handling elements, in addition to the 
time used for unloading and loading 
horses. 

A thorough analysis of all material 
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GARMENT 
AND 

GLOVE TYPE 
LEATHERS 


JUST TWO COATS DOES IT 
our 2-Coat Garment Finish gives your leather the appearance that 
helps make sales. And for either Garment or Glove Tanned leather 
you can get any degree of gloss desired because this exceptional 
finish can be either ironed or smoothed plated. 
////s without lacquer or lacquer emulsions. 
ROO! Absolutely. Sheds water like a duck or a haddock. 


a money saver and a time saver. Just let us prove it to you. 














150 MAIN STREET @ PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch: 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Facts ABout MECHANICAL LEATHER’ 


Tue mechanical leather industry is 
several thousand years old and yet 
which still has, I hope, some of the 
vigor of youth. Various well pre- 
served samples of leather used for 
mechanical purposes, known to be at 
least 3000 years old, are displayed in 
a number of museums; and references 
to leather used in this way are fre- 
quently found in the records of 
archeological explorations. 

Most of us think of mechanical 
leather primarily in terms of hy- 
draulic and pneumatic packings or oil 
seals, with belting, check straps as 
used in the textile industry, protec- 
tive boots, and a number of other 
leather products being somewhat less 
typical of the mechanical leather field. 


A hydraulic packing usually seals 
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Chief Chemist 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


a reciprocating action such as the ram 
on a hydraulic press or the piston on 
a hydraulic pump. It normally op- 
erates in a liquid medium such as oil 
or water. A pneumatic packing simi- 
larly seals a reciprocating motion 


such as is found in countless air- 
operated power cylinders; it usually 
operates in air under pressure (or 
vacuum) but may be used to seal a 
wide variety of other gases. 

An oil seal usually includes a pack- 
ing member within self-contained 
metal stampings, and it normally seals 
on a revolving shaft as the crank- 
shaft or axle of your car. An oil seal 
normally seals oil, be it crankcase oil, 
an E.P. lubricant for an automobile’s 
hypoid gears, or a gear case lubricant 
on an automatic washing machine. 
However, it may be used to seal any 
one of a large number of other 
liquids, in which case I don’t suppose 
it should be called an “oil seal” but 
rather a liquid seal or retainer. 

All of them—packings and seals 
alike—seal a fluid between a station- 


(Continued on Page 103) 





SOLID 


POW DEREI 


LIQUID 


STANDARD BRANDS 
CLARIFIED — ORDINARY 


PUREX” 


“SM 
‘SMS” 


PLANTS:—NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
and The TANNIN CORPORATION of Massachusetts, Peabody, Mass. 
® * e a 


WATTLE BARK 


SOLID WATTLE EXTRACT 
ELEPHANT and KENMOSA BRANDS 


Also other Tanning Extracts and Raw Tanning 
Materials from all parts of the world 


POWDERED 
MANGROVE and VALONEA 
EXTRACT 


— IMPORTED BY — 


RIVER PLATE CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





MANGROVE BARK 
VALONEA 
SUMAC 


MYRABOLAMS 
DIVI DIVI 
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THE FActs BEHIND JAPAN’S Hipe BuyinG’* 


] 
Vou have heard the rumors that 
some of the hides and skins shipped 
to Japan may be finding their way 
to Red China and other countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I hope that 
this address will shed light on the 
hide and leather situation in Japan; 
and also, eliminate any thought that 
some of you might have about any 
hides and skins being transhipped 
from Japan to communistic countries. 

Japan consists of four islands: 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, and 
Shikaku, with a total population of 
approximately 86 million people. 
Even before the Pacific war the Japa- 
nese people were becoming western- 
ized as far as styles of clothing were 
concerned, and since the occupation 
this trend has increased considerably. 

In all the cities the majority of the 
people wear leather shoes. In the 
rural districts, leather shoes were 
practically unknown before the Pa- 
cific war, but today even the people 
living there own leather shoes. Such 
a change naturally increased the use 
of leather so that today there exists 
in Japan approximately 600 tan- 
neries, most of them located on the 
largest island, Honshu. They are not 
all large; in fact, some of them are 
so small that they still use the ancient 
tanning methods. 

The main types of leather manu- 
factured are sole leather, case leather, 
upper leather, industrial leathers, 
sporting goods leather and some har- 
ness leather, with practically no gar- 
ment or glove leather. 

So far, the Japanese people have 
not received leather substitutes with 
any great enthusiasm, and it is very 
doubtful if they ever will, unless, of 
course, prices of raw materials will 
get so far out of line that circum- 
stances will force them to do so. 

The Japanese people have always 
been very fond of leather products 
and, besides shoes, you will hardly 
find a family who is not the proud 
owner of at least one leather brief- 
case. 

The Japanese tannery owner is a 
very hard-working individual who 
surrounds himself with very able 


*Talk delivered before the National Hide 
Assoc,., Chicago, Oct 


28 


By A. H. Levitan 
Levitan & Co. 
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help. He is very quality-minded. 
which is clearly indicated by the type 
of raw materials purchased here in 
this country. In this connection | 
certainly would like to emphasize and 
correct the great mistake that many 
people in our industry here are mak- 
ing when they think that Japan is a 
“dumping ground” for poor mer- 
chandise. I have heard this countless 
times and my advice to you, who will 
have an opportunity to put up mer- 
chandise for shipment to Japan, is 
to change your mind immediately. 
They must have absolutely first class 
merchandise, for which they are 
willing to pay! 

The reason why they must have 
good raw materials is because their 
tanning technique is about ten years 
behind ours. Furthermore, they do 
not have modern machinery, all due 
to the war. In spite of this handicap 
I consider their leather to be of a 
fine quality and this quality is con- 
stantly being improved upon. 

Practically all leather manufac- 
tured in Japan is used for domestic 
consumption, their export being neg- 
ligible, and, while | emphasized be- 
fore that the hides and skins ex- 
ported to Japan from this country 
are not being transhipped to com- 
munistic countries, I will admit that 
there is a possibility that Japan might 
some day export leather to Red 
China: but on the other hand, don’t 
our own Allies do it now? 

The cattle industry is very small 
less than 3 million head. The con- 
sumption of domestic cattle hides and 
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skins is roughly estimated at about 
15,000 tons annually, while the im- 
port in the past 12 months has 
amounted to approximately 60,000 
tons. In other words, Japan had to 
import about 80 percent of their 
hides. 

In the six years prior to the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937, the average 
import of hides and skins amounted 
to approximately 30,000 tons annu- 
aily. During the Sino-Japanese war 
years of 1937 to 1940, the import in- 
creased to an average of about 40,000 
tons annually, this figure decreased 
slightly the first two years of the 
Pacific war, and dropped consider- 
ably the last three years of that war. 
The reason for the sharp decline was, 
of course, because of an absence of 
a source of supply. 

In 1950, Japan again showed signs 
of reviving their leather industry by 
importing about 20,000 tons, and in- 
creased this amount to about 46,000 
tons in 1951. In 1952 the total 
dropped somewhat to about 36,000 
tons, but the first eight months of 
1953, plus the four last months of 
1952, will show a total of about 
60,000 tons. 

There are varied opinions as to 
why this increase has taken place, 
but in my opinion, I can only attrib- 
ute it to the rapid change in their 
mode of living and the styles of 
clothing or, in other words, the gen- 
eral westernization of the Japanese 
people. When the time comes, and 
| firmly believe that we are not very 
many years away, that the people in 
the rural districts are wearing leather 
shoes for daily use, the import could 
easily exceed 100,000 tons annually. 

I have mentioned the import fig- 
ures and will now give you some com- 
parable figures as to where Japan’s 
import of hides and skins came from 
prior to and after the Pacific war. 
Let’s take the year 1940, for instance; 
Japan’s total import of hides and 
skins came from the following coun- 
tries: 

Approximately 
sy 30% from China 
i 7% “ United States 
‘J 19% “ Argentine 
(Concluded on Page 107) 
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Mutual 
Chromium Chemicals 


You'll be making the right move when you specify Mutual’s Koreon or Sodium 
Bichromate. 
Mutual moved a jump ahead two years ago when they opened an entirely new 
plant, incorporating the most modern technological advances to supply American industry 
with Chromium Chemicals. 
Mutual’s foresighted planning for the future has enabled the tanners of this country to 
feel confident their requirements of Chromium Chemicals will be met. 
Make your move now .. . order Mutual’s Koreon or Bichromate today. . . 


stocks carried in major consuming centers. 


Mutual Chemical Company of America 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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CABLE ADDRESSES 
“NAPROCO”, JERSEY CiTY 


CODES 
A. 8.C. STH ED. IMP. BENTLEY'S - DUO- 


TELEPHONE HENDERSON 3-4060 


Manufacturers of Chemicals 
BICHROMATES * CHROME PRODUCTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


902 GARFIELD AVE., JERSEY CITY 5, N. J. 


Dear Friends: 


We have greatly expanded our plant 
facilities during the past few months and 
thereby have increased our production of 
Bichromates. We now stand ready to take care 
of new customers in addition to furnishing our 
regular customers with better service and 
higher quality Bichromate than ever before. 


We thank our good friends for all their 
favors and consideration in the past. We are 
now able, with our expansion, to use ,the most 
advanced methods in producing our Chromium 
Chemicals and we are sure the trade will agree 
with us: 


PRODUCTION-HIGHER 
QUALITY-EVEN BETTER 
DELIVERIES - IMMEDIATE 


Sincerely, 


SE Pugs 


F.S. Ferguson 
President 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
OFFICES AND PLANTS: New York 20, N. Y. 
Garfield Avenue, Jersey City 5, N. J. Circle 7-0100 
HEnderson 3-4060 
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1. Is the supply of Mead Chestnut Ex- 
tract adequate? 


Decidedly yes. Recent surveys show that 
there is enough chestnut wood in our forests to 
serve the leather industry for many years to 
come. Huge chestnut stockpiles, such as the 
one shown above, are converted under chem- 
ical control at five extract plants, insuring a 
steady supply of Mead Chestnut Extract. 


2. Why is Mead Chestnut Extract pre- 
ferred over other tanning agents? 


Mead Chestnut Extract is a superior tanning 
material, made by America’s largest producer 
of vegetable tanning extracts. Repeated experi- 
ence has shown: 


A. Chestnut tanned leathers do not oxi- 
dize, darken on exposure to light, or develop 
an uneven color on aging, as do leathers tanned 
with many other materials, vegetable or 
synthetic. 

B. Since the tanning system demands 
acid, the use of chestnut, with its plumping 
acidity, saves you money. 

€. Mead Chestnut Extract eliminates up 
to 28% of leachhouse losses. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Tannin Extract Division, Lynchburg, Virginia 


This is only a portion of the many stockpiles of chestnut 
logs that insure a continuous supply of Chestnut Extract. 


D. There are no hidden costs. When you 
use Mead Chestnut Extract, no time- and 
money-consuming preparation is required. 


Ask about Mead Cold Soluble Chest- 
nut Extract for retanned leathers. And—for 
more pounds of plumper leather—standardize 
on Mead Chestnut Extract. 


IT’S A FACT! 


Mead Chestnut Extract will produce more 
pounds of plump leather per unit of tannin 
than any other tanning material. 
Vegetable Tan Yard Yield 
Tannin (white weight basis) 
Chestnut Wood Extract 67% 
Tanning Material A 61% 
Tanning Material B 63% 


Calculate your tanning material costs on a 
leather basis as well as on a tan unit basis. 
Mead Chestnut Extract, producing four to 
six pounds more leather, means positive 
savings. 
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From left to right: 1. Geo. M. Hodsdon and H. L. Boutin; 2. T. J. Carlson; 9. W. O. Dawson; 10. G. F. Oulton; 11. Max Gluck and 
Lenihan and Frank Smith; 3. Wm. C. Hunneman, Jr.; 4. John G. Free- Povl Wedseltoft; 12. H. L. Boutin and Paul Legallet; 13. Lawrence 
man and Wilson D. Scott; 5. Ben Roberts and A. L. Merker; 6. Ed. Saw- Jones and Ray Shaw; 14. George Butts and E. C. Martin; 15. J. O. 
tell; 7. Paul C. Stahnke and Adolf Schubert; 8. Elmer Frodin and A. B. Rohwer. 
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TO MINUTES 








FOR PASTED LEATHER 
WITH THE NEW 



















PROCTOR ., 
“SECOTHERM” 


HOT PLATE DRYING UNIT 
FOR PASTED LEATHER 


In all the years we’ve been supplying equipment to the leather 
industry, we can’t remember anything taking hold as quickly 
as the new Proctor “Secotherm” hot plate drying unit for 
pasted leather. It’s no wonder—for its simplicity and per- 
formance are amazing. 


With this unit the drying cycle for pasted side leather, calf 
skins, goat and sheep skins and splits is reduced to minutes 
instead of hours. 


Pasted leather is “slicked out” against the enamelled plates 
which form both sides of this unit. Both working surfaces 
(5'8” by 11’6”’) are maintained at a uniform, pre-set tempera- 
ture by a mass of hot water contained between the two plates. 
Rapid drying is effected by conducted heat (which in no way 
affects the leather), rather than by the slower, conventional 
method of convected heat from circulated air. 


| Because uniform temperature is maintained in the heated 

surface, the rate of heat transfer is uniform over the entire 
| working area, resulting in the greatly reduced drying cycle. 
Although it is especially applicable to small tanneries—the 
unit is meeting with the same enthusiastic response in all 
size tanneries. 





ee 






























Since there are no moving parts or 
, motors and the unit is self contained, 
f the initial investment is so low that 
one or more units may be installed to 
meet the requirements of the individual 
tannery. 








Write for information today. 
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Experienced tanners everywhere prefer TANAK MRX Melamine Resin Tanning Agent to 
increase the desirable properties of today’s leathers. TANAK MRX gives increased grain 
tightness, increased weight, fuller bellies and flanks, better ‘‘break’’—upgrades both white 
and colored leathers. On whites, its penetration is so thorough that maximum whiteness is 
retained even after deep buffing. Use TANAK MRX Melamine Resin Tanning Agent and 
bring out the best in your leathers. 





Other performance-proved Cyanamid Tanning Specialties include: 


DEPILIN’ XC Unhairing Agent ... for cleaner, whiter stock and better control; 
CUTRILIN” Bates ... the pancreatic ‘‘bates of choice” in the tanning industry; 
TWECOTAN’ Tanning Extracts ... blends to meet specific tanning requirements; 
DYEWOODS and EXTRACTS ...a full line for every important need; 


TANAK > Synthetic Tanning Agents . . . ideal for improving the quality of leather during both chrome and 
vegetable tanning; 


BETASOL” OT Wetting Agent ... most powerful wetting agent available for tanning. 


Write today for complete information AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


on any of these products. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


*Made by Taylor White Extracting Company—Cyanamid sole distributors 
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Pr — e ? 
in the preture to stay for 


quality 
distinction 
beauty 


Cyanamid—supplier of tanning specialties 


to bring out the best in leather 


Handsome appearance... coupled with down- 
to-earth durability and solid wearing comfort... 
make genuine leather a true favorite wherever 
particular people gather. 

Your ‘partner in producing a quality leather 
product is the tanner. Wise in the ways of proc- 
essing, he uses all his skill to make certain you 
receive a prime product worthy of your crafts- 
manship. So to increase your sales... 


make it better... make it leather! 


AMERICAN 


30 Rockefeller PI 


In Canada: North Amer 








Katzenberg; 9. Ralph Ewe and Louis C. Huch; 10. Ed. Weinstein and 
Ed. Emery; 11. Gil Hansen and Kimble Atkinson; 12. Les Roberts 
and Roscoe Manley; 13. N. P. Dworetzky; 14. Joseph Schell; 15. Jos. S. 
Silversteen; 16. R. C. Chapin and E. S Fitzgibbons. 


From left to right: 1. H. G. Turley and P. B. Swanson; 2. T. F. Moore, 
G. B. Wemple; 3. Harold B. Ross; 4. LaMar Whiting and Ed. 
Doherty; 5. Earl Peirce and Fred Goelden; 6. Sam Lipman; 
7. David Zeitlin and Cardwell E. Belding; 8. E. T. Huvos and Bill 
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From left to right: 1. Frank P. Mackinney and Frank Upton; 2. Fred 
O'Flaherty and Frank Crystal; 3. Ed. Drew and Julius Schnitzer; 
4. C. M. Gerhardt and Harry Salloway; 5. R. E. Brothers, Sr. and 
Jr.; 6. Clarence Martin and Carrol Stehling; 7. Lewis B. Jackson and 
George Mealley; 8. Leonard Schaden and Jack Hempel; 9. Herb 








Stumpf and R. T. Goodwin; 10. Gordon and Richard Krause; | 1. Fred 
Hilterhaus and M. W. Shepard; 12. Jack Lipman and Herman P. 
Herzog; 13. Frank Zeigler and Oscar Pando; 14. Helmuth Theile and 
Wm. Fritz; 15. Howard Lincoln and Arthur Trask. 
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CUT YOUR DRYING COSTS 
IMPROVE QUALITY 
INCREASE YIELD 

SAVE SPACE with 


SPECO Pasting and 
Togeling Units 


_ = are not just wild claims—they’re facts 
and have been proved consistently for 21 years in 


many of the country’s most successful tanneries. 


SPECO’s Pasted Leather Units, with porcelain plates, 
will handle ANY production requirement in one, 
smooth, straight-line operation with complete control 
of temperature and humidity and in less floor space. 
Increased yield and finer quality quickly pays for 
the installation. And Speco Porcelain Enamel is the 
most ideal pasting plate—impervious to stain, easily 
cleaned and lasts longest. 


Any SPECO Leather Unit will handle calf, side, 
sheep, goat and kid leathers—all in the same dryer. 


Let SPECO’s specialized staff of engineers analyze 
your drying problems. They will give you a time 
and cost study of your operations complete with a 
blueprint of the proposed installation . . . there’s 
no obligation. 


TOP: SPECO Pasted Leather Unit with Porcelain Plates 


CENTER: SPECO Pasted Leather Unit with Glass Plates 5 E F E ft 
BOTTOM: SPECO Progressive Toggle Dryer PECO QUIPMENT OR VERY EED 


° ” company 
inc. 
PARK RIDGE, ILL" 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES e WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 2577 N. TEUTONIA AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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From left to right: |. Ray Fleckenstein, Robert J. MacKenzie, Fred J. 6. Nick Beucher, Edith Olson, George Beucher, Joe Beucher and 
Walker and Frank J. Radel; 2. Chas. Merritt, Elmer J. Rumpf, Ed. W. Nich Beucher, Sr.; 7. W. B. Boswell, Ted Kawamura, Al. Levitan and 
Drew and A. J. Huegel; 3. Jack Weiller, Mrs. Eads, Ernest H. Eads E. |. Huvos; 8. Frank Upton, Ray Sidler and Tom Aldrich, Jr.; 9. Orrell 
and Mrs. John Minnoch: 4. Arthur Carr, Paul Graves, Gene Monnier | Oseland, Mary Rao and T. J. McNamara; 10. Max Bach, Ray Strehlow 
and Felix Carr; 5. A. Lichtman, H. E. Roth and Cecil Lichtman; and Pat Raddatz. 
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Lizer, James E. Byron and D. K. Poole; 8. T. Leas, John Koeniger 
and Wm. Grundy; 9. H. D. Niblock, H. C Fisher and J. R. Malcolm; 
10. Carl O. Olson, Erik G. Wiebull and Arthur C. Trask; 11. Sol Katz, 
Nathan Dworetzky and Jos. S. Silversteen; 12. Clayton F. Van Pelt, 
Alex Abig and C. D. Wilson. 


From left to right: 1. W. H. Argabrite, Sr. and Jr., and F. K. LeRoy; 
2. Bill Cox, L. E. Witmer and Carl Telander; 3. John K. Minnoch, 
Arthur Block, and Wm. A. Rossi; 4. Wm. H. Lytle, Elmer Knoernschild 
and Arthur Sauer; 5. Cy Heselton, Frank Lemp and F. H. Hirst; 
6. Frank Edmonds, Ed. Aulson and S. Boyd Gunnison; 7. Chas. W. 
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From left to right: |. LaMar Whiting, Arthur Goetz and Ed Doherty; Willis and Lee Soesbe; 6. Roscoe Manley and Al. Levitan; 7. Bernard 
2. C. Muckenhirn and F. E. Smith; 3. L. C. Scott and Sherwood Gay; Goldsmith and George Martin; 8. William Simpson and Hunter 
4. T. C. Hollander, E. H. Buettner and R. A. Rudebush; 5. Howard Barrett; 9. Les Armstrong. 
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From left to right: 1. Nich Beucher, Jr.; 2. David J. Schachter; 3. Elmer 
Sikorski; 4. Cecil Powell; 5. Willard H. Nickerson. 


From left to right: 1. Gus B. Kaufman; 
2. Kivie Kaplan. 


2. Emil Feld. 


From left to right: |. Harry Batchelder, Jr. and Leo Hamel; 2. Harry 
Batchelder, Sr.; 3. Steve Seidel and Raymond Cunningham; 4. Alfred 
Jacobshagen. 





From left to right: |. Ben W. Seidel, Fred G. Weiss and George 
Hebb, Jr.; 2. Jack Pike, Howard Lincoln and Ben Roberts. 
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From left to right; |. John Harnly. W. O. Dawson and Charles 
Morrison; 2. John E. Andresen, Jacques Tissier and Roger B. Conant, 
Jr.; 3. Howard Lincoln, Jack Pike and Sgt. George H. Lincoln; 
4. Les Roberts, Ben Ritter, Henry Sternfeld and Marvin Ritter; 
5. Carl Danner; 6. Harry Burke and John W. Quinn; 7. William 





Tefft; 8. Si. Allen and Ed. Doherty; 9. Jack Barrett and John J. 
Mahler; 10. Raymond Cunningham and Fred Rulison; 11. T. Kawamura, 
Al. H. Levitan and W. B. Boswell; 12. Robert Braun and Max Frank; 


13. Jules Star and Joel Freedman. 
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RECORD TURNOUT AT 


“SATISFACTORY BUYING" 
REPORTED AT CHICAGO 


Industry Confident of Solid 
1954 Business 


All signs coming out of the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair held in Chicago 
this week pointed to one almost 
unanimous conclusion: 1954 will be 
the year of the big test of retailers’ 
ability to sell shoes. It can be a big 
year or slough off to various versions 
of “normal,” which runs the gamut 
from hot to cold. 

One thing seems certain: practi- 
cally no one sees shoe business fac- 
ing a “depressed” year. A leveling 
off a bit, yes. But no deep dip. This 
is the consensus of manufacturers 
and retailers alike. 

But one strong undercurrent of 
feeling was found everywhere. This 
was the fact that 1954 can be a very 
wholesome production and __ sales 
year if retailers do some hard selling 
to lure business into stores. Any 
number of shoe men pointed to what 
might be termed the “favorable eco- 
nomic conditions” into which we 
are moving: the high employment, 
high wages, continued high govern- 
ment spending, record high savings 
of consumers, etc. In short, the 
money conditions are present to 
support a high level of buying. The 
answer to an excellent or just a 
“normal” year hinges upon the abil- 
ity of shoe retailers to magnetize 
customers and make sales. 

Appointment Buying 

Bookings at the show were not as 
substantial as last year when retail- 
ers were more in the mood for rush- 
act buying due largely to depleted 
inventories and re-invigorated con- 
sumer buying. However, many shoe 
manufacturers reported much “ap- 
pointment buying” (come and _ see 
me in Denver in three weeks and 
we ll write up the book). 

There was no particular atmos- 
phere of caution among retailers— 
the indecision and hesitancy found 
in previous seasons. There are no 
over-loaded inventories, no slump in 
shoe buying, no high plateau of 
prices—all the factors which create 
uneasiness in buying decisions. Re- 
tailers were quick to admit that there 
is a solid need for shoes and the 
liquid financial condition of most 
merchants to buy. The buying is 
simply not as urgent as it was this 
time last year. And the mild level- 
ing off can be a deceptive reading 
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SHOE FAIR 





that is translated as a period of re- 
cession. 

The experts -— those who have 
proved right most of the time in 
gauging shoe business outlook — 
have been unhesitant in stating that 
shoe production will be at least 500 
million pairs, with good chance of 
reaching 515 million or even better. 
Obviously, that means an almost 
equal pace of retail shoe sales—ap- 
proximately the same level as 1953. 
And again, the chance of it being 
even better provided retailers deliver 
the intensive sales pitch required to 
attract customers to shoe purchases. 


Mild Surprise 

Some shoe manufacturers came to 
the Shoe Fair prepared for a resist- 
ant attitude on the part of retailers. 
Most were pleasantly surprised by 
the quite different response — not 
in terms of bookings (which were 
lower than last year), but in the con- 
fidence expressed by buyers about 
business ahead and the need for 
shoes. 

The late 1954 Easter (latest since 
1945) will lend a lengthier Spring 
selling season, a boon to shoe retail- 
ers. And also indicating a whole- 
some level of shoe orders which are 
anticipated over the weeks ahead. 

National Shoe Fair headquarters 
again reported the largest Shoe Fair 
ever held. Some 800 exhibitors in- 
troduced nearly 140,000 new shoe 
styles to American retailers. With 
this kind of creative effort backing 
up retailers, the added push of hard 
selling at the retail level could make 
the year ahead one of the best ever. 





The headline stating 
“Schnitzer Sees 335 Million 
Pairage Sales” which appeared 
on L&S’ Oct. 24 front cover 
was incorrect, The correct fig- 
ure, as it appeared in the story 
text on page 14 of that issue, 
was 535 million. 











Pennsylvania Group To 
Meet November 19 


The Central Pennsylvania Shoe & 
Leather Association will hold its An- 
nual Fall Banquet Thursday evening, 
Noy. 19, at the Penn Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg, Pa. The dinner-meeting 
will begin at 6:30 p.m. 

A full evening of entertainment has 
been arranged with an outstanding 
speaker and prominent industry fig- 
ures featured on the program. 
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SHOE FAIR THEATRE WINS 
DRAMATIC ACCLAIM 


Retailers’ Workshop Proves 
Big Hit 

The “Shoe Fair Theatre” proved 
to be the biggest “side show” hit at 
the National Shoe Fair. Playing to 
full-house audiences numerous times 
daily, this dramatic “retailers’ work- 
shop” won high praise from the 
thousands of industry people who 
saw it over the four-day period. The 
Theatre was conceived and sponsored 
by Leather Industries of America, in 
cooperation with the National Shoe 
Fair. 

Three separate “theatres” were set 
up, one each for children’s, women’s 
and men’s shoes. The marquee over 
each theatre contained an appropriate 
title taken from famous Broadway 
plays: The Children’s Hour, The 


Women, and The Male Animal. 
20-Minute Plays 


Each theatre put on a 20-minute 
“play” by professional actors in roles 
of retail shoe salesmen and custom- 
ers. As soon as the play in the chil- 
dren’s theatre was completed, the 
show immediately moved into the 
women’s theatre, and from there to 
the men’s. Daily, it was pretty much 
a round-the-clock performance. 

The acting and dialogue of the pro- 
fessionals were expertly designed to 
do a combined educational and sell- 
ing job on the customer. The “cus- 
tomers” voiced the common attitudes 
and ideas concerning footwear: mat- 
ters dealing with wear, fit, fashion, 
price, values, etc. The “salesmen” 
then demonstrated how an effective 
educational and selling job might be 
done to give customers a fresh ap- 
preciation of footwear in terms of 
values and also in promoting extra 
pairage sales along with accessory 
merchandising. 

Audience reaction was excellent. 
Though some of the “technicalities” 
of shoe fitting were absent from the 
acted roles, the main theme was to 
get across the potentials of more dra- 
matized shoe selling and merchandis- 
ing, and thus build pairage sales and 
store influence with customers. 

Consensus among the vast majority 
of industry people was that the “Shoe 
Fair Theatre” had done a splendid 
job—and one for which Leather In- 
dustries of America could take a well- 
deserved bow for its creative concep- 
tion of an idea and its excellent exe- 
cution before an audience of experts. 
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LIA’S “SHOE FAIR THEATRE” 
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On left, three small "theatres set up by Leather Industries of 
America in Red Lacquer Room of Palmer House in Chicago. At 
top is "The Children's Hour" mother-child sales 
problems were acted out by cast of professional actors. Center 
shows "The Women" where a salesman several times daily demon- 
strated problems that arise in selling the shoe industry's most 
important customer. Sales technique for the various age groups 
were shown. Bottom shows theatre for ‘The Male Animal" where 
skits highlighted best ways to sell the 


where various 


male shoe customer. 
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At right, various “play'’ scenes taken from the theatres pictured 
directly opposite. Top shows salesman explaining features of new 
style to mother who seems impressed. In middle scene, salesman 
shows how to put woman customer in right buying mood while 
advising her of correct size she needs. Bottom, young executive 
complains of hot feet during summer day and is told of the advan- 
tages of wearing cool mesh or weave shoes. Skits were acted out 
several times daily before packed houses, seating 100 spectators 
at each showing. 
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GOOD SALES AHEAD 
FOR SHOE INDUSTRY 


Watson Says Volume Can Be 
Maintained 


A shoe sales potential of 500 mil- 
lion pairs (based on a fast growing 
population and per capita consump- 
tion of 3.15 pairs) exists for 1954 
but the industry will have to put 
more emphasis upon selling, accord- 
ing to Merrill A. Watson, executive 
vice president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the National Shoe Travelers Associ- 
ation held Oct. 23 in Chicago, Wat- 
son said the shoe industry is in “fairly 
good condition” and will wind up 
the year with a reasonably healthy 
inventory situation at both wholesale 
and retail levels. 

Watson based his talk on the ques- 
tion whether the U. S. will be able 
to avoid a serious depression in 
months ahead or return to the old 
pattern of a depression following 
wars and a prolonged post-war boom. 
“Fortunately the majority seem to 
agree that we may be able at this 
time to avoid any serious business 
declines,” he said. 


Three Factors 


He cited three factors to support 
this opinion. They are continued mil- 
itary spending, the ability of “built- 
in” stabilizers to absorb a consider- 
able amount of the shock of a re- 
cession, and the obligation of the 
Government to head off important 
recessions before they develop into 
a depression. 

“What does this mean for us in 
the shoe business? Our problems are 
almost a miniature of those of busi- 
ness in general. Briefly the facts are 
that retail sales of shoes this year 
have to date exceeded 1952 sales. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
in its Monthly Retail Trade Report 
states that even though August sales 
this year were 5° below 1952 the 
eight-month cumulative sales of shoes 
were 4% ahead of the same period 
in 1952. Department store sales as 
compared by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System shows 
shoes running 2‘ to 4% above last 
year for the first eight months. A 
survey of sales conducted by the 
NSMA shows sales running 2% to 
3° ahead of last year for a sample 
of shoe stores. 

“The potential shoe volume will 
be there in 1954, but more emphasis 
and effort will have to be put into 
selling. Consumers are spending and 
will continue to spend as long as in- 
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comes remain high. However, the 
shoe industry, like a great many 
other industries, must devote more 
time and effort to an effective pro- 
gram of commodity distribution.” 





Charles H. Jones, Jr., president 
of Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Co., Whitman, Mass., was 
re-elected president of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting 
held Oct. 26 in Chicago. 

New treasurer is William Emer- 
son, president of Dunn and Mc- 
Carthy, Inc., of Auburn, N. Y. 

Merrill A. Watson and Harold 
Quimby were re-elected executive 
vice president and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

Elected to the board of directors 
for a three-year term were: 

Charles G. Craddock, Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va.; Harold B. Gessner, Oomph- 
ies, Inc., New York; Henry W. 
Lambrecht, Dixon-Bartlett Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.: Herbert 
Lape, Jr., The Julian & Kokenge 
Co., Columbus, O.; M. M. Stoll- 
mack, I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Robert C. Erb, 
J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, 
N. H.; Fred A. Wilmanns, Albert 
H. Weinbrenner Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Milton L. Halle, Muskin 
Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md.; William 
Page, Danvers Shoe Company, 
Manchester, N. H.; Robert F. 
Gerwin, Schawe-Gerwin Company, 
Cincinnati, O.; and Frank S. Sha- 
piro, American Girl Shoe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The following were also nomi- 
nated and elected to serve as 
Chairmen of Standing Committees 
for one year: Trade Relations: 
S. L. Slosberg, Green Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Membership: Henry W. Lam- 
brecht, Dixon-Bartlett Co., Balti- 
more, Md. Resolutions: Roger A. 
Selby, The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, O. 











Medway Shoe To Liquidate 
Factory 
Medway Shoe Co. of Medway, 


Mass., has ceased operations perma- 
nently and will sell both plant and 
equipment, company officials an- 
nounced this week. 

About 100 local shoe workers will 
be affected by the closing. The plant 
had been operating on a curtailed 
schedule for some time and most re- 
cently had worked on sub-orders from 
a factory in Keene, N. H. 
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NSMA TAKES NO 
STAND ON MERGERS 


Jones Says It’s All Up To 
Individual Firms 


Charles Jones, Jr., president of the 
National Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, stated before Association 
members that their organization can 
not take any stand on company merg- 
ers. “It is not the position of the As- 
sociation to take a stand on the eco- 
nomic structure or policies of individ- 
ual companies.” 

The issue of manufacturers buying 
up retail outlets and smaller factories 
has received particularly intense 
comment from many quarters over 
the past week. However, according 
to Jones, “manufacturers are free to 
act independently according to their 
own policies.” He added that “never- 
theless, the small, well-managed firm 
always has opportunity to grow and 
get ahead in this industry.” 

Jones also told the NSMA members 
that the outcome of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. will hold enormous 
significance for the industry. The 
district court’s decision against 
United contained recommendations 
for the National Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association to suggest legal changes 
in United’s leasing and other policies. 
“This,” said Jones, “holds a great 
opportunity for the industry.” He 
said that NSMA’s Technical Com- 
mittee plans to take some initiative 
on making recommendations. 

He also stated that the Association, 
in cooperation with the Tanners’ 
Council and the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, aims to set up a 
stronger and more coordinated pro- 
motional program so that all indus- 
try sources “are telling the same 
story to the consumer.” In short, to 
eliminate to what degree possible con- 
flicts of footwear information reach- 
ing the public. 


Hide Association Sets 1954 
Spring Date 

The National Hide Association will 
hold its Annual Spring Meeting on 
May 10-11, 1954 at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich., ac- 
cording to John K. Minnoch, execu- 
tive director of the Association. 

Irving Ellman of Michigan Hide 
Co., Detroit, has been named Con- 
vention Chairman. 

Minnoch also announced that Gus 
B. Kaufman of G. Bernd Co., Macon, 
Ga., has been appointed Southwest 
Regional Chairman. Next regional 
meeting for the Southwest will be 
held in Atlanta although a definite 
date has not yet been set. 
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For a Cbtvet Fiptite 


on Leather, Rubber or Synthetics 











Uniform all-over buffing. 
@ Superior all-over roughing. This new United machine uses a specially developed 
© Abrasive mileage increased up to air cushion type blanket on a high speed oscillating 
50% and more as compared with 12” buffing roll. It can be fitted for buffing unat- 
other equipment. tached soles and taps of leather, rubber or synthetic. 
It produces a soft even nap or a coarse rough tex- 
ture (suitable for cementing) and gives outstanding 


Cols catenin at weakalite: he production advantages and economies. 
nesses, and soles with reduced For information about the new GM Buffing 
shanks and similar limited varia- Machine — Model A, get in touch with your United 


tions, can be readily processed. branch office. 


High production as compared with 
other equipment. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FACTORY STORES DID 
12% OF SHOE BUSINESS 


Factory-owned shoe stores account 
for only 12 percent or less of the 
nation’s retail shoe business. This is 
the finding of a survey just completed 
by the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association. 

The survey was launched follow- 
ing statements made by various shoe 
retailers attending the National Shoe 
Fair in Chicago to the effect that 
more than 50 percent goes to retail 
outlets either controlled or owned by 
the big shoe manufacturers. 

Many independent shoe retailers 
were reported “on the warpath” over 
the growing invasion of the retail 
shoe field by large shee manufac- 
turers. Some were in favor of calling 
for Government intervention. 

The NSMA survey shows that shoe 
chains (exclusive) account for ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the na- 
tion’s shoe business. Of this, factory- 
owned stores account for about 12 
percent. Independent retailers’ exclu- 
sive shoe stores do another 29 per- 
cent of the volume. Department 
stores do 16 percent, mail order firms 

ee ve account for eight percent, independ- 
ent specialty stores selling shoes do 
Compounders end seven percent as do independent gen- 
Sulphonators of Oil for Tanners A Ty eral stores. All others account for 
and Leather Finish Manufacturers mM \\ three percent of sales. 
ns D Julius Schnitzer, chief of the De- 
, partment of Commerce’s hide and 
leather department, estimates the 
share of factory-owned stores at 10- 
12 percent. 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN NEW SERVICES 


The National Shoe Manufacturers 

E D M 0 N D W 7 | L ; C Association announced at its annual 
| - meeting in Chicago that by the end 

Importers and Exporters of of this year four new industry com- 

mittees will be set up: Tariff, Ac- 


N D Ki i S counting, Statistical and Publicity. 
These new “service activities” are in 
addition to another committee on 
100 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. Public Relations established by the 
Branches or agents in Principal Markets Association earlier this year. Ac- 
Cable Address: ALPHONSE All Codes Used cording to Merrill Watson, who an- 
Paris Office—Boulevard des Italiens 15, Brazil Office—Caixa Postal 1042, Rio de Janeiro nounced the plans, “the Association 
(= ===) will set up still further committees as 

BEWARE OF FOR the work progresses.” 
THE only suc- Waison told Association members 


TACCO | cessful press that the National Shoe Institute has 
LUBLE CLAY that prepares spent some $20,000 for its “New In 
} Sole Leather | ! 39 ; sinh tues saa 
IS ONLY ONE “‘TACCO”’ i for drum Sole Shoes program , ane 1as TeEcelvec 
Leather tan- well over a million dollars in pub- 
o ning, extract- | licity space return value.” 
WRINGER ing and oiling. He also stated that the Association 














Al both bark and ch : ‘ 
THE AMERICAN COLOR eth it van" ig alg will set up five regional committees 
& CHEMICAL CO. the skiving and splitting machine. of shoe manufacturers, the purpose 
Sole Distributors te the Leather Quirin Leather Press Co being to encourage more active par- 


rel. 11 az UIs Purchase Strect Ol New Yerk ticipation by manufacturers in “The 
| secrete New In Shoes” program. 
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Your Blueprint for Enduring Toe Comfort 


"“Celastic” Box Toes 


Months of wear are hard on any shoe but for an extreme test, take ai 
on-the-job shoe worn for 8 months by James F. ica constructi 
engineer of Nashville. Note how the toe area of this shoe 
made with ‘‘Celastic’”’ is completely smooth and 
free of wrinkles. Mr. McCaul says: ‘‘These shoes 
gave me real comfort, with no cnanscaccculias the 
toes. I’ll buy the same brand of shoe again, you 

















may be sure.”’ 









































There is one big reason why manufacturers and re- 
tailers can be sure of wearer Satisfaction when ‘'Celastic”’ 
is the foundation of the toe. It’s the positive fusion be- 
tween box toe and lining. For toe comfort and style that 


endure, specify ‘'Celastic?’” Box Toes. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation 
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INDEPENDENT SHOE RETAILERS 
STIR NEW INDUSTRY TEMPEST 


Controversial Factory-Owned Vs Independent Store 
Theme Is Aired 


One of the most-discussed events 
of National Shoe Fair Week was the 
one-day National Conference of In- 
dependent Shoe Retailers, held on 
Saturday, October 24, at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, and attended by 
about 250 shoe retailers. The con- 
ference was initiated and sponsored 
by Sam Sullivan, prominent shoe re- 
tailer of Laredo, Texas. 

The founding force of the Confer- 
ence was one of the touchiest subjects 
in shoe business today: the factory- 
owned store setting up increasing 
competition with the independent, 
and what the latter should do about 
it. The entire afternoon session was 
given over to a detailed discussion of 
that theme by a large panel of shoe 
retailers from various parts of the 
country, along with other trade mem- 
bers. An open discussion from the 
floor was also part of the program. 

Here were the significant results: 
The Conference was concluded with- 
out a conclusion. No committees 
were set up, no officers elected, no 
organization put into effect, and no 
concrete decisions as to how the 
“problem” was to be handled. Fun- 
damentally, the Conference proved to 
be a “clinic” or forum where this 
(and other) sensitive industry mat- 
ters concerning retailers were dis- 
cussed and debated openly. 

Moderator Sam Sullivan declared 

















| was heartbroken when he wouldn't 

tell me about controlled penetration 

of oils by Salem Oil & Grease Com- 

pany to help make better leather — 

but it did me good. | pined away 
15 pounds. 











in his opening remarks that in cre- 
ating this Conference “there was no 
thought of establishing another shoe 
trade association. Our hope in 
initiating this Conference is that the 
already established trade associations 
in our industry will adopt and ex- 
pand this one.” 

Sullivan said that “lots has hap- 
pened in shoe business that many 
shoe men don’t like—especially the 
buying up of retail outlets by big 
manufacturers. Our aim is to probe 
the best brains in shoe busines for 
contributions toward the solution of 
this and other problems.” 

The morning session consisted of 
brief talks given by Irving Glass of 
the Tanners’ Council, and Ruth Kerr 
Fries, of the Calf Leather Bureau, 
and Walter Kraus, Director of 
Leather Industries of America. 


Quality Selling 

Glass stated that the economic op- 
portunities for the retailer rested in 
“selling the concept of quality prod- 
ucts to the vast middle income mar- 
ket to whom quality has superceded 
price as the governing factor in buy- 
ing.” He urged the “rooting out of 
price obsessions that have dominated 
shoe selling.” 

Ruth Kerr Fries urged retailers to 
re-appraise their retail operations. 
She cited such factors as window and 
interior displays, personnel training, 
buying, fitting, fashion coordination, 
etc. She also outlined some of the 
shoe fashion highlights for Spring. 

A panel discussion on a variety of 
shoe retailing problems proved in- 
teresting. Deliveries, cancellations, 
price changes, buying, inventories, 
advertising, merchandising, fitting, 
promotions, etc., were some of the 
topics discussed. 

Chief interest, however, was in the 
afternoon session, which was de- 
voted solely to one subject: factory- 
owned shoe stores versus independ- 
ents. Sam Sullivan declared, “Up to 
this point there has been little dis- 
cussion of legislative control... . It 
is hoped that the shoe princes will be 
smart enough to get off their bender 
before it is necessary to consider such 
steps. A well publicized expression 
of sentiment from dealers from every 
section of the country might well 
have a sobering effect upon the de- 
bauchees. 
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“But, the wisest course for the in- 
dependent shoe retailer to pursue 
would seem to be that of self-im- 
provement. Independent merchants 
can equal or better anyone on value, 
and whip all competition with ser- 
vice.” 

Almost none of the panel members 
expressed favor of legislative steps 
to halt manufacturers from buying 
up retail outlets. Most panel mem- 
bers, along with views expressed from 
the floor, felt that other methods 
could prove more effective—chiefly, 
helping the retailer do a more effec- 
tive competitive job via better selling 
and merchandising. 

A “shoe alliance” idea was sug- 
gested, proposing that independent 
retailers and manufacturers form a 
“Combine” in competition with the 
“bigs” of shoe business. This pro- 
posal met with no enthusiasm. 

A mixed feeling received the pro- 
posal that the independent should re- 
ject branded lines carried by manu- 
facturers who also have competitive 
stores in the community. Some felt 
that this would be difficult, especially 
where the independent had built a 
business on certain brands. 

Another suggestion, and one which 
received much support, was that the 
“bigs” could be controlled in their 
factory-owned store operations if 
several thousand independents buy- 
ing from these manufacturers (only 
three: International, Brown and Gen- 
eral, were cited) would write and ex- 
press their opposition. It was pointed 
out that one of these Big Three does 
about 70 percent of its business with 
independents, and hence the “pres- 
sure principle” could be effective. 
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...@ last destined for an active life 


Sharp wall on forepart carried back into the quarter... slight diagonal 
toe with suggestion of square sweeping effect — these are the high 
style highlights of ‘‘Week-Ender.’’ And comfort? The footwear it forms 
feels like a true Indian moccasin. Shown here is a shoe of natural kip but to 
the inspired stylist the possibilities are limitless. ‘‘Week-Ender’”’ 
could be No. 1 on your list parade for 1954! 

Slide-O-Matic? Naturally. 

UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Division of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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JARMAN SAYS SHOE 
INDEPENDENTS GROWING 


Maxey Jarman, board chairman of 
General Shoe Corp., told a_ press 
meeting at the National Shoe Fair 
that General’s volume of business 
with independent retail stores is ex- 
panding at a greater rate than its vol- 
ume done with its company-owned 
retail outlets. He said he felt that this 
indicated that some of the claims that 
factory-owned stores were hurting in- 
dependents was contrary to the facts. 

He also declared that the threat, 
as made by a few independents, to 
discontinue lines carried by factories 
with company-owned stores because 
the latter were competing with the 
independents, was likewise not sup- 
ported by facts. “Today the tnde- 
pendent shoe stores are getting an 
increasingly large share of the busi- 
ness.” (Independent shoe retailers 
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nin BOUR \ 


ALL- LEATHER 


“WEATHERSTRIPS”’ 
YOUR 
SHOES 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


BROCKTON 68, MASSACHUSETTS 


account for about 29 percent of the 
business, as against the chains’ 30 
percent. ) 

Retailers who sever relations with 
factories after carrying their estab- 
lished branded lines for years in their 
community, said Jarman, “may be 
cutting off their nose to spite their 
face. There is a lot of current dis- 
cussion regarding factory-owned 
stores taking business away from the 
Independents, but it doesn’t mean 
much when measured against the 
facts.” 


FOAMTRED FOR FORMOSA 

Agreements for the manufacture in 
Formosa of “Foamtred” and “Midas” 
footwear, manufactured in the U. S. 
by Wellco Shoe Corp. of Waynesville, 
N. C. have been completed with HWA 
Sheng Rubber Mfg. Co., according 
to Heinz W. Rollman, president of 
Wellco and Ro-Search, Inc. 


WWhies.: 
















“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 


In bends ,.. shoulders . 
and long-wearing properties . . 


**Katz Chrome’ 


The ideal leather for shoe 


.. bellies... 


. glove... 


outstanding in its waterproofirg 
sl 


and garment purposes. 


Chrome Retan Upper Leather 


A quality shoe leather . 


. water resisting... 


easily worked 


{lso cow and horse sides 


SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 
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1254 West Division Street, Chicago 


AGENTS 
E. Block - + - 
attery Bros 


tt 
, Simon Tannenbaum 
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SHOE UNION ASKS 
15¢ HIKE IN EAST 


Massachusetts Firms Face 
Higher Costs 


A general wage increase of 15 cents 
per hour and expanded benefits will 
be sought by United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, in its new 1954 
contract with Massachusetts shoe 
manufacturers. 


This is the consensus of manufac- 
turer opinion on the eve of opening 
contract negotiations with union off- 
cials. The union represents some 12,- 
000 workers employed in over 60 
plants. 

Although Angelo G. Georgian, re- 
gional CIO representative, said he 
would not reveal the union’s specific 
demands until he meets with manu- 
facturers after Nov. 6, it is felt de- 
mands will be similar to those now 
being sought at International and 
Brown Shoe Co.’s in St. Louis. 

Based on St. Louis negotiations, 
the union is seeking a pension plan, 
welfare benefits, a minimum wage of 
$1.25 hourly, shorter work week at 
same pay, and additional paid-vaca- 
tion time. The union has proposed 
that employers contribute two per- 
cent of straight time earnings to a 
pension fund and two and one-half 
percent to a welfare fund. 

Workers affected are employed in 
factories in Lynn, Haverhill, Chelsea, 
Boston, Everett, Salem, Beverly, 
Wakefield and Newburyport. 


210 Associates Nominates 
New Officers 


The Nominating Committee of 
The 210 Associates, Inc., national 
philanthropic agency for the leather 
and shoe industry, has adopted the 
following slate of officers, directors 
and trustees for the ensuing year. 
Voting will be held at the Associa- 
tion’s Annual Meeting Nov. 24 at the 
Boston Club in Boston. 

President—Kivie Kaplan, Colonial 
Tanning Co.; vice presidents—Albert 
D. Aronson, Urban Dacier, Joseph 
Holmes, Herbert C. Lee, Fred N. 
Phillips, Jr.; treasurer—A. W. Ber- 
kowitz; assistant treasurer—Edwin 
M. Kassel; secretary—J. William 
Nicolls, Jr. 

Directors for a three-year term— 
Hyman Cohen, George Dempsey, 
Harry C. Freedman, Nobert Gold- 
stein, Paul McBride, Raymond Ryan, 
Louis H. Salvage. 

For unexpired terms of one year— 
Paul Kleven and George Shapiro. 

Trustee for permanent fund, three- 
year term—Frank S. Shapiro. 
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SHOE TRAVELERS HAVE THEIR DAY IN CHICAGO 








Officers and guest speakers at the 43rd Annual Convention of the 
National Shoe Travelers Association, Chicago, Oct. 22-23: LEFT, 
standing, left to right: Nicholai Richmond, executive secretary; 
Norman Souther, secretary-treasurer; J. M. Alexander, president; 
E. J. Trench, vice-president. Seated, left to right, are guest speakers 
Marshall J. Mantler, executive director, Bureau of Salesmen's National 
Associations; Merrill Watson, executive vice-president, National Shoe 


THOMPSON BROS. BUYS 


Thompson has acquired all of Hey- 
wood’s lasts, dies, 


Manufacturers Assn.; and Earl Susman, general attorney, National Shoe 
Travelers Assn. RIGHT, New officers of the National Shoe Travelers 
Association, left to right: E. J. Trench, in-coming president, associated 
with Krippendorf-Dittmann Co.; J. M. Alexander, retiring president; 
and Ray C. Randall, vice-president, associated with Citations Shoe, 
Somersworth, N. H. 

Ronci Offers New Strap 
patterns and Fastener 


HEYWOOD SHOE RIGHTS 


Will Make Heywood Lines 
In Brockton 
Production rights to the top- 
quality men’s shoes produced by 
Heywood Boot and Shoe Co., liqui- 
dating Worcester, Mass., shoe manu- 
facturer, have been purchased by 
Thompson Bros. Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass., men’s shoe producer. 
This was disclosed late last week 
by Joseph E. Small, president of the 
Brockton firm. Small said that 


records. 

W. Harvey Moody, president and 
treasurer of Heywood, announced on 
Oct. 8 that the firm would cease pro- 
duction by the end of Oct. The fac- 
tory has since been liquidated and 
will be sold as soon as possible. 

The Heywood lines will henceforth 
be produced at Thompson Bros. plant 
in Brockton where Heywood equip- 
ment has been moved. Neither the 
Heywood or Matrix brand names will 
be used by the Brockton firm. 


F. Ronci Co., Inc., of Centredale, 
R. 1., world’s largest maker of buck- 
les, announced a new strap fastener, 
the “Slide-Lok.” which it claims will 
become a buckle classic. 

Equipped with a roller which re- 
duces strap friction to a minimum, 
the new strap eliminates the need for 
punching spacer holes in strap 
leather. “Slide-Lok” is now avail- 
able in 14”, 36”, 14”, 5/16”, 7/16” 
and °” sizes in all finishes. 
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STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. 


Our Seal of Quality 


FULL CHROME LAMBSKINS WITH COMBINATION TANNAGES TO MATCH. 
GARMENT SUEDES AND GRAINS — GLOVE LEATHERS — SHEARLINGS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


@ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 


@ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. 
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Latest official Commerce Department fig- 
ures on shoe production. August output totaled 42.8 
million pairs, 8% or 3.8 million pairs below August 1952 
total of 46.6 million and 6% better than July 1953 output 
of 40.3 million. 


This is exactly one million pairs less than 
Tanners’ Council preliminary estimate of 43.8 mil- 
lion pairs for August 1953, indicates industry is mak- 
ing production “adjustment” faster than first expected. Based 
on further Council estimates (preliminary) of 41 million 
pairs for September (down 7% from the 44.1 million pairs 
of September 1952), production for the first 9 months will 
total 390,600,000 pairs, only 9 million pairs over the same 
period last year. 


October figures will show even greater ad- 


justment. Last year saw 46,341,000 pairs made in Oct. 
and a near record 127,300,000 pairs in last quarter. Watch 
for this year’s last quarter to fall radically below this, bring 
year’s total to less than 510 million pairs. With factory 
orders continuing at present pace, it is far from likely that 
manufacturers will come anywhere near last year’s final quar- 
ter production figures. 


One thing is sure. Manufacturers and retailers 
alike are convinced of levelling off ahead. Whatever the 
cause—constant drumming from Washington, actual eco- 
nomic factors, consumer caution—business is pulling in its 
horns. Only thing that can bring businessmen out of the 
shell they are building is active expression of public con- 
fidence in future—namely, good sales at retail level. 


And there lies industry opportunity. De- 
spite all talk and some indications of business slowdown for 
1954, fact remains there is plenty of consumer money around. 
Continued government spending (military, roads, schools, 
etc.), high employment, high wages, record savings can’t be 
ignored. If consumer suddenly realizes that no major reces- 
sion is ahead, he can easily go on another buying spree that 
will send the “adjustment” flying. 


Trick is to convince consumer of this, Man- 
ufacturers and retailers who sit back, prepare to ride out a 
recession, are actually inviting one. This is the time for in- 
dustry to take a good look around, launch plans for revital- 
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ized promotion. Bigger and better advertising at all levels, 
better selling at retail level, can turn trick. 


More backing for this feeling. Report by 
William Sheskey, economist for National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, sees 1954 shoe production at least 500 mil- 
lion pairs, possibly more. This will make third consecutive 
year production has equalled or exceeded 500 million mark. 
And all types of footwear are expected to share in high level 
output. 


Long range outlook even better. Main rea- 
son is basic growth, both of industry and U. S. population. 
As Sheskey points out, U. S. population will probably reach 
174.2 million by 1958, less than five years hence. If per 
capita consumption remains only at present rate (3.15 pairs 
annually), this would mean annual shoe sales of over 548 
million pairs. 


Julius Schnitzer, director of the Commerce De- 
partment’s leather, shoes and allied products division, feels 
that retail sales total of 535 million pairs is even closer than 
1958. Schnitzer points out a per capita sales boost from 
3.1 pairs per year to 3.3 pairs (see L&S, Oct. 24) would 
bring this about. And 3.3 average could be reached just by 
bringing per capita sales to men’s and boys’ groups alone up 
to pre-1947 levels. 


Looks like independent shoe retailers 
stirred up teapot tempest at Chicago. Wall Street 
Journal quoted retailers as claiming big manufacturer con- 
trolled or owned retail shoe outlets as accounting for over 
50% of nation’s retail shoe business. Actual figure as shown 
by National Shoe Manufacturers’ Association survey this week 
is nearer 12%. Some say even less. 


Gist of Conference was that big manufac- 
turers are gobbling up shoe industry, first by merg- 
ers, second by buying up new retail outlets, _Inde- 
pendent retailers are crying “monopoly,” asking Government 
to intervene. This is not feeling of all. Some feel chains 
and manufacturer-owned outlets can never replace family 
store, particularly if latter improve selling methods and 


services. 
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Proven in the Color Room 


NOW... jor the tan cellar, too. 


GYCOTAN F LIQUID 


Especially for the new 
“glovey” type leathers 
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Recognized in the color room for its value as a dye 
assist and levelling agent, this versatile synthetic, 
replacement-type tanning material has proven equally 
.important in the manufacture of “softie’” shoe, 
garment and glove leathers. Gycotan F Liquid produces 


a round, soft, mellow leather with a smooth, tight grain. 


GYCOTAN F LIQUID... 


is readily applied by conventional tanning methods... 
is used as a self-tanning material on certain 
specialty leathers... 
is compatible in the retan of chrome leathers... 
and in vegetable blends! 

Your Geigy representative will be glad to provide 

- complete technical information about Gycotan F 
Liquid and assist in applying it to your tannery problems. 


* Geigy Registered Trade? 





GEIGY DYESTUFF5 [y dyestuff mokers since 1859 


DIVISION OF GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK We CREAT OaUTAN The @atén Ca, Kak Midabeeed 
BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON - CHARLOTTE, N. C. - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. - PROVIDENCE - TORONTO 
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are you using an 
BUFFER & 


HERE 
THEY 
ARE 


Special anti-friction bearings 
allow oscillating the cylinder 
through the cylinder bearings 
without handicapping accu- 
racy or life expectancy. 


Can be equipped with either 
cylinder brush pick-off and 
conveyor rods, returning the 
material to the operator; or 
with oscillating compressed air 
pipe and conveyor belt, dis- 
charging material to front or 


rear. 


One permanent exhaust duct 
easily exhausts dust from both 


hood and pan while machine 
is in operation 


Guards completely cover all 
belts. 


Micrometer adjustment of the 
rubber roll for accuracy and 
duplication. 


Easy and quick adjustment of 
the pinch roll. 


Dynamic balanced cylinder 
and motor. 


Complete set of accessories. 
The Lightning Buffing and 
Shaving Machine will do a 
better job for you always. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


* 
PIONEER BUILDERS OF 


WIDE FACE BUFFING 
MACHINES 


* 


Check the Lightning features on this pa 
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old fashioned 
S>SHAVER? 













| F YOU ARE, YOU CAN SAVE 
YOURSELF REAL MONEY BY TRYING 
CURTIN-HEBERT'S ASTOUNDING 
LIGHTING BUFFING AND SHAVING 
MACHINE... 


because tt has the features YOU asked for 











® JUST FIGURE IT from the time and labor saving standpoint — the Lightning 
suffing and Shaving Machine will amaze you. Or, figure it from the standpoint 
f producing better leathers again, you’ll agree with leading tanners that the Light- 
ing is tops. If you want to figure it from the standpoint of sturdy construction 
hat will give years and years of simple, trouble-free operation, the Lightning will 
-ep clear away from the field! 


® Any way you figure it... you save money 

when you join the growing ranks of Lightning 
Buffing and Shaving Machine users. And it isn’t too surprising when you 
consider that Curtin-Hebert in creating the Lightning incorporated those 
features which you asked for — features that speed up production, cut 
down labor, give you superior leathers — in short put your whole oper- 
ation on a more efficient and therefore mre profitable basis. 









» and then write for further information. 
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Ger the blue out of the air and the red 
out of production costs. Install the Stehling 
Hydraulic Double Roll Setting Out Machine 
and get a perfect job on both heavy upper 
sides as well as light leathers — and get a 
double setting out action in one operation. 





With the Stehling, the lower rubber roll 
opens or spreads the leather while the upper 
rubber roll lays down the grain — smooth, 
fast, cussless operation that boosts produc- 
tion and cuts costs. 


With the Stehling, you have a 7!/2 inch 


opening; heavier, more durable construc- a 
. ° ° — Phe Stehling Hydraulic Double Roll Set- 
tion; heavier ball bearings: minimum work- ting Out Machine has a 7! inch opening 
and performs a double setting out action 


ing parts; minimum maintenance. . 
In one operation, 


Why not get the complete story today? 


CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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Highlights of women's shoe fashions for spring and 
summer '54 are as follows, according to a report received 


from the National Shoe Fair held this week: EARLY 
SPRING. Spring is really early. First spring shoes will 
begin to sell in November. Pumps will lead off in both 


open and closed patterns. But there also will be an earlier 


demand for more open types—deep shells . . . new slings, 
halter and sandalized types. LATE SPRING will put 
emphasis on naked open shoes . . . sandals, halters and 


banded types with wide open toes. It's the new light look. 
Banding and stripping tend to a fluid line, moving around 
the foot. Some backless and mule types. 

Patent leads off. It promises to be more important 
than ever, all over the country. It's logical successor to 
winter suedes. Black smooth leathers . . . calf, kidskia, 
reptiles will also be in demand, with some interest in 
gunmetal patent. 

The beige to brown family. These are fashion leaders. 
Anilines in lighter wood tones should be in demand early, 
for wear with town tweeds and flannels that women buy 
in January, for wear under fur coats. 

Two-tones for Easter selling. Outstanding for pre-Easter 
sales, combination of pale leathers, such as panama, cash- 
mere, polar bear and other off-white and pale beiges with 


shoes of black, brown or navy. These treatments have 
new look with larger areas of light trim. 

Late spring and summer. There will be interest in 
fabrics, alone or in combination with leathers. Among 
most popular fabrics, linens, straws, shantungs, cottons 
and silks. 


All white shoes. Color in early spring makes the all-white 
shoe look new and fresh. It is more highly styled and 
should sell above last season. Color with white should 
also be watched. 


——E——— 


Highlights of men's shoe fashions for spring and summer 
‘54, according to a report received from the National 
Shoe Fair held this week, are as follows: THE LIGHT 
LOOK is as important in men's street and business shoes 
as it is in their suits. Retailers will sell lightweight spring 
suits as early as March. Spring shoe season is also 
advanced. 

Blue for promotion. Lighter blues and greys will pre- 
dominate in spring suits. The blue shoe if properly 
styled and merchandised should have real promotion value 
with these as an alternate to black and browns. Blue in 
smooth, in suede and in combinations. Outstanding colors 
in addition to promotional blue are browns including rust, 
and grey. There is noticeable trend to lighter shades, 
pale tans as well as regulation especially in higher price 
brackets. Medium shades sell in medium and lower price 
ranges. Black new in sports shoes. 

Spring patterns. Basic laced types show new treatments. 
There are plain toe bluchers, plain toe Bals, moccasin fronts, 
U-wing patterns, straight tips with medallions as well as 
basic straight and wing tips. Laceless shoes growing in 
importance for general daytime wear including moccasin 
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types, run-around laceless patterns and U-wings. Less 
interest in regulation wing tips. 

For late spring and summer. The cool light look is 
big theme. Lighter, more flexible construction, lighter 
materials, lighter colors. Nylon mesh continues a feature 
handled in new ways. ‘Take the overcoat off your feet 
with Tropicools'’ is theme. Nylons woven and ventilated 
are recommended. 

Monotone effects. New monotone combinations in blue, 
light wood tones, tans, browns, russets and black offer 
new weaves and pattern treatments in nylon and leather 
shoes and give the salesmen something to talk about. 
In addition to monotones, black and white treatments 
promise to be popular as well as classic tan with white 
or natural mesh. 

nlaiiaillieeli 

Highlights of children's shoe fashions for spring and 
summer '54 are as follows, according to a report received 
from the National Shoe Fair held this week: LIGHT, 
DAINTY, FEMININE. That's keynote of children's dress 
shoes for spring. They are more highly styled, take in- 
spiration from grown-up shoe fashions. Light look gained 
by styling rather than construction, since children's shoes 
must stand hard wear. 

Straps in the lead. Straps are still favorite fashion. 
But straps with new look. Thin straps, shell outlines, vamps 
decorated in good taste. Cutouts, open or underlaid with 
lacy nylon mesh add to light look as do lower cut shells 
Embroidery, nailheads and pipings give gay touch. 

Favorite patterns. For infants Mary Jane holds lead. 
For older children ankle strap Mary Jane gets new look 
with lower cut vamp, bow trim. The shell, a basic, owes 
its style to placement of straps. In child's and misses’ 
range there is definite interest in low-placed strap, though 
high strap is volume. Double straps, one high, one low, 
look new. Simple strap treatments have superseded mul- 

tiple and intricate strappi ngs from a style standpoint. For 
growing girls plain shell, slimmer with slightly lower cut 
vamp, is getting increased acceptance. Mesh inserts con- 
tinue for warm weather, preferably in monotone treat- 
ments. 

Before Easter. Black patent is far out in front for pre- 
Easter selling period. Smooth leather is next, and there is 
some suede. Black leads, because of vogue for patent, 
but navy, red and brown-and-white combination are also 
in demand. 

After Easter. White will lead in children's shoes after 
Easter with red in second place. Black patent continues 
and there is some interest in blue. Brown-and-white is 
basic, and there will be some red-and-white and blue-and- 
white combinations. There is growing interest in tone-on- 
tone treatments such as beige with brown. The smooth 
leathers lead in this period but there is a growing interest 
in fabrics, alone or in combination with leather trim. 
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WHAT PRICE HONOR? 


During the annual Fall Meeting 
of the National Hide Association 
held in Chicago Oct. 21, NHA di- 


Following is the “oath” required 
to be stated by Minnoch: 

In accepting this high honor 
bestowed upon me by the 
W.C.S.T.A., I promise to do my 
best to fulfill the obligation as a 


Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show 
Set For 1954 


The 40th Anniversary Mid-Atlan- 
tic Shoe Show has been scheduled 
for Jan. 31 - Feb. 3, 1954 at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin’ in Philadelphia, 
according to Cal. J. Mensch, show 


member. However — manager. 


I admit I am a heel The annual showing is sponsored 
With a thick hide by Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers, 
And without a sole Travelers, Manufacturers and Whole- 
And that I have a loose tongue salers. 
If | do not keep in-step More than 400 popular shoe lines 
With my fellow members are expected to be displayed by vari- 
I deserve a lacing ous shoe manufacturers during the 
A tanning four-day showing. Mensch reports 
And a boot that advance reservations are well 
And will accept the same ahead of last year. 

if the shoe fits; : 
I shall stand toe to toe 
And eye to eye 
With my fellow members 
Until the last. 


In addition to a rounded promo- 
tional program, the show committee 
is planning to present helpful mer- 
chandising ideas and special enter- 
tainment. 


rector John K. Minnoch was made 
an honorary member of the West 
Coast Shoe Travelers’ Association. 














UPHOLSTERY LEATHER PIECES 
SMOOTH FULL GRAIN and CORRECTED GRAIN EMBOSSED 


FOR COUNTERPOCKETS, BOX TOES, 
QUARTER LININGS, SLIPPERS, NOVELTIES, ETC. 


Manufacturers using our scrap leather for these parts are realizing substantial cutting gains. 
ALL FAST COLOR BARK TANNED LEATHER: Grey, ivory, black, red, blue, maroon and others. 
The flesh or back sides are clean and will make high quality counterpockets at the lowest possible cost. The 
grain or finished sides can be used economically for quarter linings, stays, box toes, etc. 
Large stocks on hand at all times. Continuous supply assured. We can furnish any selection and color you desire to 
fit your particular needs. Whether you many need a small quantity or a carload, we are ready to serve you now. 
We also specialize in cutting. We can supply cut stock to your patterns—counterpockets, stays, heel pads, etc. 
Let us know what you need. We will gladly submit samples and prices at your request. 

H. LEVETON & SONS CO. 


1409 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











53 Years of Service to the Shoe and Leather Industry 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


155 | Y E A RS 10 THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 


LOGWOOD Natural Dyewoods one a mennieed vale for their oie and retan 
properties on chrome tanned leather. 

FUSTIC They impart substance and character to the leather and facilitate the 

HYPERNIC 


penetration of Aniline Dyestuffs. 
TANNING EXTRACTS Our Spray Dried Tanning Extracts combine low tan unit cost with ease 
SYNTHETIC TANS 


of handling. 


Your request for information will receive prompt attention. 
AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 
374 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 














MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS—FATLIQUORS, SULPHONATED OILS, 
HARD GREASES AND SOAPS FOR TANNERS 


The Services of our Research Laboratory are at your Disposal. 


WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


ae 
CPD 
1014 


Not merely a name, but 
a brand of Distinctive Ex- 


cellence. (Boston Postal District) 


Everett, Massachusetts 
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HEALTHY SALES OUTLOOK 
FOR FIRST HALF 1954 


Economic Climate Favors 
500 Million Rate 

Retail shoe sales during the first 
half of 1954 should move at “a 
healthy normal” rate of 500 million 
pairs annually, the National Shoe In- 
stitute reports. 

The Institute, which has just con- 
cluded a shoe sales outlook study, 
cited several significant economic 
factors which historically determine 
the shoe sales outlook for the season 
ahead. 

Among these are an _ extraordi- 
narily high employment rate, an all- 
time high in consumer income which 
shows no sign of declining, an an- 
nual consumer spending rate of $235 
billions or $16 billions above the 
same period of last year when shoe 
business was flourishing, unprece- 


dented high consumer savings, and 
realistic shoe prices backed by top 
quality in value. 

The Institute, jointly sponsored 
by the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, announced it 
will launch its third “The New 
Shoes” seasonal opening on March 7, 
1954. 

In addition to making available in- 
formation and material in the form 
of mats and news releases to 8,000 
newspapers, magazines and radio sta- 
tions, the Institute will also offer dis- 
play materials to aid manufacturers 
and retailers in tying in with the Sea- 
sonal Opening. 

The Institute estimates a total shoe 
production of around 515 million 
pairs next year, based on the tradi- 
tional per capita consumption of 3.2 
pairs and a population level of 162 
million in 1954. 


SAFETY AWARDS 

The National Safety Council made 
its annual awards to tanning and shoe 
industry companies with the best 
safety records, during its meeting last 
week in Chicago. 

Awards for the best safety records 
in the tanning industry went to the 
Newcastle Division of Allied Kid Co. 
(Ist place); Ashland, Ky., plant of 
A. C. Lawrence (2nd place); and A. 
C. Lawrence’s Peabody, Mass., plant 
(3rd place). 

General Shoe Corp. ran away with 
the awards for safety records among 
shoe manufacturing firms. Awards 
were made to the following 11 plants 
of General Shoe Corp.: Cowan. 
Pulaski, Lawrenceville, Lewisburg 
and McMinnville—all members of 
Group A; in Group B were the fol- 
lowing plants: West Nashville, Gen- 
eral Products, Frankfort, Hohen- 
wald, Caralton and Ceneraville. 
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Specialty of 
Fat Liquor for Leather 
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HAHN ELECTED HEAD 
OF SHOE RETAILERS 


Gilbert Hahn, president of William 
Hahn and Co., Washington, D. C., 
shoe retailer, was elected president 
of the National Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation at the annual meeting, Oct. 
27, in Chicago. He succeeds Otto 
Warn of Warn and Warn, Spokane, 
Washington. 


Active in Association affairs for 
many years, Hahn was vice president 
during 1952-1953 and is chairman 
of the Executive Committee and a 
member of the National Shoe Fair 
Committee. His company, founded 
by his father, operates seven stores 


in Washington, one in Baltimore, 
and will shortly announce a new lo- 
cation in nearby Virginia. 

Elected vice presidents were: John 
W. Morgan, president of McGrew & 
Morgan, Inc., Parkersburg, West Va.; 
Lloyd W. Nordstrom, vice president 
of Nordstrom’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; 
Marcus Rice, Famous-Barr Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; and Clovis P. Saunders, 
president of Saunders & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Treasurer is David S. Hirschler, 
president of Hofheimer’s, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. Mrs. Thelma C. Hennessey 
was elected secretary of the Associa- 
tion and L. E. Langston re-elected 
executive vice president. 

Retiring president Otto Warn was 
presented with an engraved gold 
clock in recognition of his outstand- 
ing service over the past two years. 


Andrews-Alderfer Names 3 
Sales Managers 
Promotion of E. D. Parks, R. Craig 
Whitmore and G. W. Williams to the 
newly-created positions of regional 
sales managers has been announced 
by Andrews-Alderfer Co., Akron, O. 
Parks will handle the Midwestern, 
Middle Atlantic and Southern states, 
Whitmore the New York and West 
Coast regions, and Williams, New 
England and the Central States. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
FACES WORKER STRIKE 
Members of CIO United Shoe 

Workers of America and AFL Boot 

and Shoe Workers Union have voted 

to strike at International Shoe Co. 
plants in four states on Monday, Nov. 

2 unless a new contract is signed be- 

fore Oct. 31. 

The strike vote was taken late last 
week by both unions after negotia- 
tions with the firm had broken down. 
The CIO claims some 11,000 workers 
in company plants while the AFL rep- 
resents another 7,600. 

The unions, operating on a single 
platform, have demanded a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase, establishment 
of a pension and welfare fund, shorter 
work week with no cut in pay, and 
longer paid vacations. 

Meantime, negotiations between 
the AFL and Brown Shoe Co. were 
reported at a standstill although the 
company has offered increased health 
and accident benefits and a_third- 
week vacation to 15-year employes. 

Company officials indicated that 
they would make a similar offer to 
the CIO when negotiations com- 
menced this week. The latter repre- 
sents 3,500 workers in eight Brown 
factories while the AFL has 4,000 
workers in 10 plants. 





Peabody, Mass. 





LEON F. MONNIER, INC. | iar iene avon 


S. A. CARLOS CASADO LTDA. 


Oldest producers of 


PARAGUAYAN QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 


Brands “Carlos Casado” — solid ordinary 





Sold exclusively in U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central America through 


TAN-AMERICAN CORPORATION 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY ) 
110 N. Franklin Street 


Chicago, 


WILLIAM J. MICHAUD CO., LTD. 


4795 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 6, Quebec 


} 


**Tanextra’’—cold water soluble 


r In Canada 


\ Mid-West Area 























BEAUTY AND QUALITY IN AMERICA’S LEATHERS— 
THE WORLD’S FINEST 


Egg Yolk plays a role in producing its Superior Quality 


We specialize in all technical egg products 


Puritan Tanners Egg Yolk Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHEMISTS EXTOL 
MERITS OF LEATHER 


Barcelona Meeting Stresses 
Properties 


Inherent properties of leather 
which make it a unique and valua- 
ble material were stressed at the an- 
nual conference of the International 
Union of Leather Chemist Societies 
held recently at Barcelona, Spain. 

Although pointing out that all 
leather does not contain all these 
properties to the same degree, the 
union declared that part of the art 
of leather-making is to accentuate 
those properties needed to enable 
leather “to fulfill the particular pur- 
pose for which it is intended.” Fol- 
lowing are the properties: 

High tensile strength, exemplified 
in the use of leather for transmission, 
belting, and safety belts. 

Resistance to tear. Derived from 
the three-dimensional weave of the 
fibres of value in shoemaking be- 
cause it provides stitch tear resist- 
ance. 

High resistance to flexual fatigue. 
Makes leather suitable for belting 
and insures long service in gloves 
and footwear. 

High resistance to puncture. Also 


derived from the three-dimensional 
weave of fibres and shown to a high 
degree by sole leather. 

Good frictional properties under 
wet and dry conditions. Important 
for leather belting which will grip a 
pulley but slip in an emergency. 
Leather soles play a part in lessening 
fatigue when walking because they 
grip the pavement and road surfaces. 

Controlled area stability. Sole 
leather and many other leathers are 
made dimensionally stable. Gloving 
leather, however, can be so made 
that it will stretch. 

Low bulk density. Because of its 
fibrous nature, the bulk density of 
leather is low without impairing 
other properties. 

Good heat insulation. As its low 
bulk density indicates, there is a con- 
siderable amount of air in the in- 
terstices between the fibres of leather. 
This air clings to the fibre surfaces 
and such stationary air is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, an important factor 
in bodily comfort. 

Permeability to water vapour. So 
far as is known, leather fibres will 
hold more water vapour when ex- 
posed to air at any given relative 
humidity than any other fibres, 
whether natural or synthetic. 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
SHOWS NEW FILM 


During the Annual Meeting of the 
Tanners’ Council in Chicago last 
week, Leather Industries of America 
gave a preview showing of its new 
film, “Leather In Your Life,” before 
a packed and enthusiastic audience 
of several hundred leather men. It 
was the first time the 27-minute color 
movie was shown in public. 

Departing from the customary 
“educational film” presentation, the 
movie moved at a fast, entertaining 
pace under splendid professional di- 
rection supported by an_ effective 
story-telling idea that gets across 
leather’s story in a highly dramatic 
manner. Theme of the film is one 
that shows leather to be the true 
“miracle material” of the 20th cen- 
tury, yet incorporating the idea of 
long history and tradition to give it 
universal appeal as a material with 
which countless beautiful and_prac- 
tical consumer items are made, play- 
ing an important role in our lives. 

The film is scheduled for a num- 
ber of special showings for the na- 
tion’s press. Then it will be released 
for showing before TV audiences, sec- 
ondary schools, civic and fraternal 
organizations, colleges, etc. through- 
out the country. 





120 WALL STREET 


HILEWICH SONS & CO. 
HIDES and SKINS 


Direct Connections in Principal Markets 


Cable Address: Chilesons 


NEW YORK 
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Since 1918 Specialists in 


DRY COLORS 


LEATHER FINISHES 


PRESTO COLOR COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 2527, WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


Branch: 57 Grove Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Armour’s 
(QQ 6F.% © is we 4 
Leathers 


U.S.A 


REX 
VEAL SIDES 


. - + Aniline 
finished, chrome 
tanned, slightly 
corrected kips. 


Amour leater O 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW YORK 





MOCCASIN 
COWHIDE 


OPTIMISM AT CHICAGO SHOW KEEPS 
LEATHER MARKET ON FIRM SIDE 


Tanners Heartened As Retailers And Manufacturers See 
Steady Business Ahead 


NEW YORK MARKETS 

Upper Leather: In spite of re- 
ports from New England and other 
sections that leather sales were ac- 
tive the last week or so, especially 
in side upper, sales remain slow here. 

Prices on side leather have been 
advanced with 40-42c and down 
quoted for large spread elk, up about 
2 cents from previously. Some tan- 
ners report price resistance while 
others have little trouble with those 
who want to buy. 

In calfskins, smooth calf and glove 
tannages are wanted and some busi- 
ness is going on. 

From about $1.00 and down is 
quoted on glove tannages in colors 
while ordinary smooth calf is about 
88c and down, all in women’s weights. 
Patent leather still a good item and 
expected to be big again this Spring. 
There is also a good export demand 
for patent. 

Sole Leather: Demand for sole 
leather is good and prices are firmer 
and advanced by a cent or so. The 
9/10 iron bends firmly held at 54c 
here with some tanners at 55c and 
even 56c. The 10 iron and up are at 
5le with a range of up to 53c heard. 

A good-sized business was done 
in bends recently. Bellies also in 
good demand with 27c heard here for 


most tannages. Double rough shoul- 
ders also doing very well with quo- 
tations from 44 to 52c as to weight. 
Most sales in the 46-47c range. 


Sole Stronger 


Heavy bends continue to bring 50c 
and down according to general worth. 
53c and down paid for 9-10 iron with 
moderate sales. Fairly good sales of 
8-9 iron bends at 60c and down. 
Tannery run lights bring 66c and 
down with best clear leather bringing 
up to 70c in reported sales, a few 
cents more asked for some. 


Offal Keeps Pace 


Bringing 26-29c, bellies move 
readily and some ask another cent. 
Best light tannery run double rough 
shoulders find fair market at 50c and 
down. Carefully selected lights for 
waist belt and specialty use bring 54¢ 
and down. Heavy tannery run leather 
priced at 46c and down here, 44¢ and 
down there. 

Quotations of 38-40c for single 
shoulders with heads on do not scare 
customers away, though demand for 
this leather still only moderate. Good 
heads wanted at 16-18c. Fore shanks 
bring up to 20c, hind shanks up to 
23c. 





Prices and Trends of Leather 


THIS MONTH YEAR 1952 
WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 


73-1.06 85-1.10 
67-1.00 80-1.03 
75-1.15 85-1.10 
55-90 75-90 
48-91 80-92 80-96 
55-60 54-58 56-60 
17-28 17-28 18-32 
52-56 50-55 56-60 
46-50 47-50 54-56 
38-42 36-44 38-46 
66-69 68-70 65-70 
27-29 23-25 26-27 


at its colorful best 


KIND OF LEATHER 





Fashionably Soft for comfort. Most 
Adaptable to laced moccasins 
and casuals . . . finest full grain 
you've ever seen! 

SHOE SPLITS: Grain finished for 
mellow chrome uppers . . . Retan 
for soles... 

GLOVE SPLITS: Complete price 
range . -Quality always uni- 
formly high. 


85-1.05 
80-95 
85-1.05 
75-90 


73-1.06 
60-1.00 
75-1.15 
55-90 
48-91 
55-60 
17-28 


CALF (Men’s HM) 
CALF (Women’s) 

CALF SUEDE 

KID (Black Glazed) 
KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 
KIPS (Combination) 52-56 
EXTREMES (Combination) 48-52 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 37-41 
SOLE (Light Bends) : 65-67 
BELLIES 26-28 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 50-53 51-53 50-53 50-55 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 33-37 33-37 34-37 35-39 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 18-23 18-23 21-23 24-26 
SPLITS (Gussets) 15-17 15-17 16-18 18-20 
WELTING ('%2 x %) 7% 7, 7; 8 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 1612-17 1612-17 18 1714-18 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


Write for swatches today! 


LOS ANGELES 
TANNING CO. 


4101 Whiteside Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 


rawstock. 
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Calf Marks Time 


No big rush for calf leather yet 
apparent. Top selections of better 
tannages move easily but medium 
and lower grades await bulk of ex- 
pected business. Some fair sales of 
60c grades reported in women’s 
weights but 70-80c grades await the 
big call. 

Men’s weights quoted at $1.06 and 
down for regular finish with about 
4-5e more asked for aniline. Popular 
priced tannages bring considerably 
less. 

Women’s regular finish leather 
quoted at 95c and down to 63c. Small 
skins in aniline finish bring $1.01 
and down. 

Women’s weight suede continues 
very slow. Heavy suede for lined and 
unlined shoes sells well. 


Sheep Unchanged 

With around 20c accounting for 
bulk of russet business, tanners quote 
17 to 28c for regular grades. Up to 
35c paid for carefully selected spe- 
cialty russets. Colored vegetable lin- 
ings rather slow at 29-26-24c. Chrome 
linings a little more active with some 
at 30-34c. Between 29 and 3lc paid 
for hat sweat. 


Sides Firm 


Continued good call for aniline 
type combination leather. Kips 
quoted at 56c and down, extremes 
52c and down, sides 48c and down. 
Full grain aniline kips in fair demand 
at 65c and down. 

Chrome leather in fair demand at 
52c and down for best kips. Best ex- 
tremes bring 48c, large about 4c. 
Light weight chrome leather of so 
called volume tannages brings about 
40c and down. 


Splits Quiet 

Split tanners somehow keep pro- 
ducing in face of very moderate de- 
mand. Only heavy suede for lined 
and unlined shoes reported an easy 
seller. Up to 45c paid for best heavy 
leather. Light suede deadly dull. 

Suede linings get only fair call at 
26c and down, with biggest demand 
for leather below 20c. Finished lin- 
ing splits plentiful with quotations at 
22c and down. Sole splits slow. 


Work Glove Firmer 
LM weight work glove splits of No. 
1 grade are quoted at 16-l7c, No. 2 
grade at 15-l6c, and No. 3 grade at 
14-l5c. M weight alone is quotable 
at 17-18e for No. 1s, 16-17¢ for No. 
2s and 15-l6c for No. 3s. 
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Garment Mixed 

Business has slowed down again 
and efforts of some tanners to book 
additional business at 40c and down 
for horsehide garment leathers 
proved unsuccessful. Reports at 
mid-week that some concessions were 
made in one or two quarters down 
to 38ec. 

As for sheepskin garment leather, 
a slower demand also reported. Al- 





HIDE EXPORTS OPENED 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce announced this week that 
exporters may ship cattle hides 
and skins to most countries with- 
out applying for individual export 
licenses. Licenses will be con- 
tinued to be required for ship- 
ments to Hong Kong, Macao and 
Soviet bloc countries. 

No exports are permitted to 
China or North Korea. Shipments 
to all other countries may be made 
under general license GRO with- 
out prior application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 











though up to 40c still quoted for cer- 
tain good tannages of suede, some 
sellers found it hard to move over 
38c. Grain finish last sold within a 
price range of 32c for low grade up 
to 38c for good quality. 

Prices reported on cowhide gar- 
ment leather around 34-36c with no 
particular change in situation. 


Bag, Case & Strap Slumps 

Case leather remains around 40- 
4le for 2-21 ounce and 42-43c for 
3-314 ounce. Grade A russet strap 


leather quoted at 5le for 4/5 ounce, 
53c for 5/6 ounce. 55c for 6/7 ounce, 
57c for 7/8 ounce, 59c for 8/9 ounce, 
62c for 9/10 ounce and 65c for 10 
11 ounce. 

Grade B quoted at 2c less and 
Grade C 4e less. Glazed still brings 
2c more and colors 3c above russet 
prices. 


Kid Mixed 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
report interest continues to center 
around glazed with black predom- 
inating and white still going along 
quite well. 

Black suede quite slow and _ all 
other suede has died down. Linings 
still going along fairly well. Noth- 
ing new reported on slipper as yet. 
There are indications that crushed 
is in some demand although there is 
not suflicient demand for tanners who 
have not yet processed it to go into 
production. 
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OHIO LEATHER CORP. | ston 


@ 97 South St ., INC. 
LEATHER ark City 


ER CO. 
EAT Louis 


NG 
i LIEBMAN-CUMSS 
- Mpacific Coast and Orien ) 
GAR A. HERTZ 
One Chesterfield — 
Mayfair, London WI, Eng 
” (Export Director) 





SPECIALISTS in SPLITS 


SUEDE LININGS 
SOLE & GUSSET 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 

SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE. 


~_ 
A.L.GEBHARDT CO. 


16 N. WATER ST. 


PHONE DALY 8- 6919 








Average Kid Leather Prices 
Suede 32c-96c 

Linings 25c-55c 

Crushed 45c-75c 

Glazed 25c-$1.00 

Slipper 25c-60c 

Satin Mats 69c-98c 


Belting Fair Enough 

Belting leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report activity fairly satisfactory 
for the most part. 

Curriers report activity. Orders 
coming in not only for immediate 
delivery but in fairly good volume 
for future delivery and in some tan- 
neries workers are putting in over- 
time. 

Shoulders still much too slow for 
this time of the year—especially as 
far as waist belting is concerned. 

No price change quoted by any 
tanners for either rough or curried 
belting. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No.3 

Butt Bends 1 1.23-1.31 1.16-1.27 
CORRes 22 -vses 1.43-1.55 1.41-1.45 
Centers 24”-28” . 1.41-1.52 1.39-1.53 
Centers 30” me 1.37-1.47 1.35-1.43 
Wide Sides 1.18-1.21 1.12-1.14 
Narrow Sides 1.11-1.13 1.05-1.07 


Premiums to be added: Ex Light, plus 5c- 
10c; Light, plus 7c; Heavy, minus 5c-10c; 
Ex Heavy, minus 5c. 

Tannery operations have eased off 
considerably in Fulton County. Poor 
glove business and collapse of the 
suede garment business account for 
most of the decline. Grain garment 
leather holding up well. Men’s 
weights seem to sell well and demand 
good for high color ladies’ weights. 

Sudans active in the garment field 
at 46c down. Glove tannages bring 
up to 36c. Domestic grains finding 
a place in garments at 36c and 32c 
for high colors. Whites bring one to 
two cents more. Garment selections 
in Iranians bring from 32c to 38c 
for the high colors and 28 to 30c for 
the men’s weights. 








VEGETABLE CALF 
“It's Timber-Tanned" 


Tanners of 


SHELL CORDOVAN 
BUTTS 


SIDE LEATHERS 


"Glengarry" and Corrected Grains 


“Chromexcel" Retan and Waterproof 


Athletic Goods Leathers 





NEW YORK, 38 
HERMANN LOEWENSTEIN, INC. 
26 FERRY ST. 


BOSTON, 11 
KAYE & BARNES. inc. 
93 SOUTH ST. 








SHOE PRODUCTS 
THAT SAVE PENNIES 


LYNN INNERSOLE. 


66 


INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS 


2 Soo WEDGIES 


co., aia N, MASS. 
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Tanning Materials Unchanged 
Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’t, bag.. .$72.00 


Wattle bark, ton ....‘‘Fair Average’’ $100.00 
5% .‘‘Merchantable’’ $ 96.50 

Sumac, 28% — 

Ground aera ak 
Myrobalans, J. 1's Resins Ay 

Sorted 

Genuines 

Crushed 42-44% 


$110.00 


. -$62.00 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed . .$58.00 
Valonia Beards, 40-42% guaran- 
RARE $75.00-76.00 
Mangrove Bark, "30°: > So. Am. ..$57.00-58.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African . $73.00 


Tanning Extracts* 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
WU NG Ske banssiadees 
Barrels, c.l 
Barrels, 1.c.1. ake ae 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Bags, cl Pe ES eer 
Bee i re cdeeCReRS Renee as 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin ...... .08% 


Hemlock Extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars 
SEE OT er ree eT eT ae 
DRS MU. 6c 8 Kb eR ets ea ee NS EET es ik eee 

Oak bark extract. 25% tannin, 
bbls. 614-6%, tks. 

Quebracho Extract: 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. .11 31/64 
Solid clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .12 3/16 

Wattle extract, solid, c.l., East African 
60% tannin ... .10 

Wattle extract, solid, , South African 
CET TR iro xde ees Ree csparisczace, sae 

Powdered super spruce, age, e.1. 

05%; Le.l. : 

Spruce extract, “thee. t oO. b. whe. 

Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin.. 

Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tan- 


Valonia extract, powdered, 63% tannin 

Quebracho Extract. Powdered, Swedish 
spray dried, 76-78% tannin 

Wattle Extract, Powdered, Swedish, 
73% tannin : 

Powdered Spruce, spray " Gried, ‘Swedish 

Myrobalan, Swedish, Powdered 68-70% 

Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62% 

Oakwood, Swedish, powdered, 64-66% 


Larchbark, Swedish, solid, 54-56% 
Larchbark, powdered, Swedish spray- 
dried, 58-60% Capi < eauise mareae 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod Oil, Nfld., loose basis, gal. 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. 

Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral 

Ay ee Oe ES, Pree -11%-.12 

Cod, ee, 50% added mineral 

fe ariel t ate i 0%-.11 

Castor oil, No. 1 CP. dee: ihe. 1. crete 

Sulphonated castor oil, 759% .........+ 22 

Linseed oll, tke., f.0:b. Mimm. .....0c- «36 
Eo 0g bd s Cece cs vnc Whiv'e sees Dagso > SET 

Peementeet, BO? Gut. ccs sccscvesccceses Ge 

pS a 

Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.l. .......... .19 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% 

Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 

WACOFIOEE BIOOMIOR. 6.05.00 0c casecosas 

Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 

Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture .. 

Common degras chee Ss ekwes 

Neu'trai degras Kole he 06-946: 46.09% 

Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 

Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound 

Split Oil 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% moisture .. 

Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., 


ON PEPPER ee 
— Oils, 150 seconds visc., 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds Visc., tks., 

f.o.b. . - stvees 


*Imported Extracts are plus duty. 
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HIDE PRICES HOLD FIRM 
AS BUYING REMAINS MODERATE 


Market Shows Better Tone Throughout As Packers 
Maintain Position 


Hides Mark Time 

A definite pause in the big packer 
market before new business devel- 
oped this week. “Breather” was at- 
tributed to several factors. Most 
members of the trade were away 
from their desks attending the Chi- 
cago conventions of the National 
Hide Assn. and the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil the latter part of last week and 
a number of eastern as well as west- 
ern tanners stayed this week to ob- 
serve developments at the big Na- 
tional Shoe Fair. 

Some summer quality light native 
cows were sold at 18c followed by 
later business at 17!c in resale op- 
erations. These hides, of course, of 
better quality than productions cur- 
rently offered by the big packers. 
Current production light native cows 
reported available from big four kill- 
ers on the steady basis of 17c. 

Likewise, good quantities or resale 
branded cows offered at 14c for Oc- 
tober and 141c for September take- 
off and reports at mid-week that some 
dealers were looking for business 
at 1314c. Small lots of resale branded 
steers said obtainable at going prices. 


On branded cows, some tanners 


dropped their bids for northern 
points to 13's although still willing 
to pay 14e for lighter average south- 
westerns. 

One big packer on Tuesday sold 
1,900 ex. light native steers at 20c. 
This price had been established 
earlier by an outside independent 
packer. Late Tuesday, another big 
packer sold between 4,000 and 5,000 
butt branded steers at 1345c. Some 
interest in heavy native steers and 
cows at steady prices. 


Independents Firm 


A large independent Iowa packer 
sold 1,000 ex. light native steers at 
20c which established the market for 
this selection on a half-cent higher 
basis. Conditions regarding other 
selections produced by large inde- 
pendent packers somewhat similar to 
the big four packer market. 

Appearance of resale lots of light 
cows, branded steers and branded 
cows offered by dealers and specula- 
tive interests early this week tended 
to retard new business in these hides. 
Reductions of bids by some tanners 
gave the market an easier undertone 





HIDE FUTURES 





Close 
Oct. 29 


January 15.80T 
April 15.35B 
July 15.20B 
October 15.05B 
January 14.87B 
April 14.64N 


Total Sales: 


Close High Low Net 

Oct.22 For Week For Week Change 
16.52B 16.48 15.80 —72 

16.00B 16.00 15.45 65 

15.80T 15.45 15.26 —60 

15.58B 15.05 15.05 53 

15.38T 15.00 15.00 51 

15.15N ; —=S% 

172 lots. 








HIDE AND SKIN 


Present 


Heavy native steers 

Light native steers 

Ex. light native steers 

Heavy native cows 

Light native cows 

Heavy Texas steers 

Butt branded steers 

Light Texas steers 

Ex. light Texas steers 

Colorado steers 

Branded cows 14 
Native Bulls 10% 
Branded Bulls 9Y, 
Packer calfskins 40 -50 
Packer kipskins 23 ««29 


QUOTATIONS 

Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
15% 151% 16 
17N 16 1814 
19% 181, 20 


1414-15 1514 16, 


17 17 18 
-13'% 1234 13% 
-13'% 12% 131 
14N 14 15% 
16N 16 1712-18 
-12%4 12 12% 
14 1314-14 15 -15% 
10% ll -11% 812-10 
9, 10 -10'% 7\- 9 
-50 4214-55 4214-50 
-29 ae. «00 2612-322 


NOTE: Price ceilings have now been completely ended by the government. All 
remaining goods and services have been removed from price controls. All regulations 
winding up controls require that applicable records be held until April 30, 1955. 





ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 
SULPHONATED 








TALLOW 
FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


‘Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LIQUID 
POWDER 


WATTLE : 
CHESTNUT 


TANNERS EXTRACTS 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


STANDARD 


DYEWOOD 
COMPANY, INC. 


40 LOCUST STREET 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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and there were reports that smaller 
independent packers sold some 
branded cows equivalent to big 
packer productions on a half cent 
lower basis of 13%oc. 


Small Packers Cautious 

Pause in big packer hide trading 
early this week tended to make buy- 
ers of small packer hides more cau- 
tious in early phases of their negotia- 
tions. Some business done but only 
a few cars moved at the top prices 
lately established. 

Some 50-52 lb. avg. midwestern 
small packer allweights were sold at 
l5c_ selected fob. shipping points, 
brands included at a cent less. Sellers 
holding some 60-62 lb. avg. mid- 
western hides at 14c with brands at 
12% and declined bids at a half cent 
less. However, a few cars of western 
small packer hides, mostly brands, 
averaging 57-58 lbs. sold at lle flat 
for l’s and 2’s fob. shipping point. 
More of these hides subsequently of- 
fered at 12c remained unsold, how- 
ever, as buyers were reluctant to 
reach that high. 


Country Hides Steady 
This market remained steady fol- 
lowing recent active trading at ad- 
vancing prices. Tanners showed some 
interest around 11'%-12e for good 
locker-butcher hides free of renderers 
and averaging around 50 lbs. 


Also some call for mixed lots of 
country allweights including render- 
ers averaging 50-52 lbs. at 101-1le 
but higher ideas named by sellers 
tended to restrict new trading. 

A premium price of 13c realized 
on a car of choice locker and city 
butcher hides comparable in quality 
to some small packer productions. A 
car of glue hides sold this week at 
9e fob. shipping point, understood 
48-49 lb. avg. No. 3’s involved. Coun- 
try bulls in limited supply at 6c 
fob. for carload lots. 


Calf Slow, Kip Active 

Market for calfskins comparatively 
quiet in the absence of any offerings 
from big packers. No new sales con- 
firmed since Wisconsin allweights 
sold at 45c for heavies and 471'5c for 
lights while St. Louis allweights 
brought 5c less. 

Kip and overweights, however, ac- 
tive of late, spurred by export de- 
mand. Based on last trading, River 
points quoted at 28%c for kip and 
2614c for overweights: St. Louis 
overweights at 27c and Kansas Citys 
at 27!sc: southerns at 27c for kip 
and 23c for overweights. About 25.,- 
000 moved at these prices. In addi- 
tion, 3,500 Nashville kip sold steadily 
at 33c. 

Slunks quiet as packers sold into 
the kill in last trading at $1.75 for 





Raw 





! We are in a position to consider intelligently any 
special fatliquoring problem and make recommenda- 
tions of value. 


OTTOL OIL Co. 


and Sulphonated 
COD — SPERM — CASTOR 
and NEATSFOOT OIL 


455 Cortlandt St. 
Belleville 9, N. J. 








m0 050; 08 a0 0 ae; 


EMIL BUSCHHOFF & CO., INC. 


HIDES— 


GOATSKINS— 


CALFSKINS— 


REPTILES 


Representing Gordon Woodroffe & Co., Madras 
East India Tanned Hides and Skins 


Cable Address: MILTHOFF 


100 GOLD ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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regulars. Large hairless have been 
bringing 85c. 

In carload lots, small packer skins 
are held at 35-40c for calf and 16-18¢ 
for kip depending upon quality and 
sections of origin. Country skins in 
carlots quoted at 21-23c for calf and 
14-15c for kip. 


Horsehides Tighten 


Offerings of good northern slaugh- 
terer horse hides not very plentiful 
for the demand; sellers show a 





OVERSEAS VISITORS 


Both the Tanners’ Council and Na- 
tional Hide Association Conventions 
held last week in Chicago played host 
to prominent visitors representing 
foreign hide and skin and tanning 
interests. 

Erik G. Weibull, head of Gar- 
vamnes A/B Weibull, of Landskrona. 
Sweden, large producer and exporter 
of tanning extracts, attended the tan- 
ners’ convention and plans to visit 
American tanneries. The Weibull 
concern is represented in the U.S. by 
the Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago, 
and the Olsen Sales Agency in New 
York. 

Horace V. Marr, A.A.1.C., Manag- 
ing Director of Industrial Extracts, 
Ltd., producer of tanning extracts in 
Perth, Western Australia, also at- 
tended the convention with Mrs. 
Marr. While in Chicago Mr. and 
Mrs. Marr were guests of Frank Crys- 
tal, of Tanexco, Inc., U.S. Agents. 

From Tokyo, Japan, T. Kawamura 
of the Pacific Overseas Co., hide and 
skin importers. Mr. Kawamura flew 
from Japan to attend the tanners’ and 
hide conventions, accompanied by 
A. H. Levitan, of San Francisco, who 
was the key speaker at the National 
Hide Association meeting. 

H. Zaleman, Chemhouse Products 
(Alsia) Pty., Ltd., Victoria, Australia 
and Kenzo Tatsuno, Japan Leather 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., also attended the con- 
vention. 





tendency to tighten up following re- 
cent advances paid. 

Untrimmed northern whole hides 
of good quality sold up to $10.25 
fob. and more wanted on that basis 
but sellers ask more money. Trimmed 
hides have some call at about $1.00 
less. 

Cut stock, meanwhile, steady to 
somewhat firmer. Good northern 
fronts wanted around $6.00-6.25. 
Butts somewhat firmer at $3.25-3.50 
for 22” and up. 


Sheep Pelts Easier 
An easier undertone in this mar- 
ket. Demand slackened for big packer 
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shearlings and clips. Packers finally 
accepted lower prices ranging down 
to $2.50 for fall clips and $2.00 for 
No. 1 shearlings. Some buyers now 
name ideas around $1.85 on the lat- 
ter. 

The No. 2’s fully steady on sales 
at $1.60-1.65 as to packers and at 
$1.00 for No, 3’s. Slow wool busi- 
ness and a tendency for slat values to 
decline tended to make wool pullers 
more cautious buyers of lamb pelts. 

The market eased to $3.00-3.10 pet 
cwt. liveweight basis for current pro- 
ductions of good westerns and some 
buyers subsequently reduced their 
ideas below the $3.00 mark for new 
business. Full wool dry pelts brought 
27c fob. western shipping points. 

Pickled skins easier, some sales at 
$16.00 per dozen made by big pack- 
ers for good lambs. Buyers later 
named lower ideas of value. 


Dry Sheepskins Struggle 

Some business passing but volume 
restricted due to price differences of 
buyers and sellers. Although there 
were reports that some Brazil “regu- 
lar” cabrettas sold at $11.50 fob.. 
most shippers unwilling to accept this 
basis as they claim there is a very 
good demand from Europe at prices 
equal to $12.25 fob. Specials have 
been selling at $15.50 fob. for 105 
110-kilos. Offers of lighter weights 
finding new buyers. 

Some demand for Addis-ababa 
butcher skins but offerings consist of 
skins running to woolies. . Other va- 
rieties of hair skins slow and nominal. 

Pulling skins firm at origin and 
asking prices above pullers’ ideas 
here. At last Australian auctions, 
Melbourne reported 27,000 skins of- 
fered with wooled skins firm, bare to 
one inch, one penny dearer, new sea- 
son lambs, one to two pence dearer. 

Sydney, 38,000 skins offered, new 
season lambs par to one penny dearer, 
all other descriptions irregular with- 
out much change. 


Pickled Skins Ease 

Too early for the New Zealand 
market, not expected to open for an- 
other month. Buyers have indicated 
some low views due to recent slack- 
ening for suede leather although 
there have been some signs of re- 
vival. 

Domestic market easier with re- 
ports that some lambs sold down to 
$14 although up to $15.50 still asked. 
Some sheep said to have sold at $16 
per dozen. Some Iranian pickled 
sheep on spot, good lot, sold at $13.75 
per dozen. 
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Reptiles Mixed 

Mixed reports heard. Some selling 
quarters report a broadening in de- 
mand for whip snakes. Others, how- 
ever, claim that recent buyers not 
quite as aggressive as they had been 
especially in view of the higher prices 
asked. 

Reports of Madras bark tanned 
whips, 4 inches up. averaging 41% 
inches, 70/30 selection, selling up to 
18c seem high although sellers had 
been asking that figure. Some believe 
that this may have included some 4% 
average skins though combined lots 
were held at 50c. 

Some cobras, 4 inches up, averag- 
ing 414 inches, 70/30 selection, held 
at 20c. U.P. whips, 4 inches up, aver- 
aging 415 inches, 60/40 selection, 
held at 45c and higher but last con- 
firmed sales were at 43c and buyers 
now bidding 40c. 

Lizards moving in a limited way. 
Reported that 20,000 wet salted Agra 
back cuts, 9 inches up, averaging 10 
inches, 80/20 selection, no guarantee 
for full heads and tails, sold at 26c. 
However, most shippers have higher 
views. 

Wet salted Bengal back cut lizards 
neglected as offers of 10 inches up, 
averaging 11 inches, 80/20 selection, 
at 63-64c and 11 inches up, averaging 


12 inches at 74-75c. failed to draw 
counter bids. 

Brazil market slow although some 
giboias sold for shipment at 42!oc 
fob. per meter. 


Deerskins Nominal 

Japan has apparently satisfied need 
for Siam deerskins because offerings 
have started to come into the market 
with sellers asking 58c c&f. Some 
buyers have expressed ideas down to 
50c c&f. 

New Zealand market quiet and 
nominal as buyers and sellers are too 
far apart in their ideas. Brazil mar- 
ket steady as business possible around 
last trading basis of 60c, basis manu- 
facturers, for Manaos and Para 
“jacks” and 55c fob., basis importers 
for Maranhao “jacks.” 


Pigskins Drag 

Market slow and nominal. Maran- 
hao grey peccaries including 10% 
blacks and 10% number twos sold 
for $1.32 c&f. 

Offering of Para grey peccaries in- 
cluding 10% blacks at $1.30 fob. 
Late asking prices for Manaos pec- 
caries too high for buyers here by 
15-20c¢ per skin. No interest in Chaco 
carpinchos. 
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® Harry B. Johansen, prominent 
shoe executive, has resigned as execu- 
tive vice president of Johansen Bros. 
Shoe Co. in St. Louis to join I. Miller 
& Sons, Inc., Long Island, N. Y., as 
assistant to executive vice president, 
M. M. Stollmack. Johansen, the son 
of Harry G. Johansen, chairman of the 


St. Louis firm, has been with the for- 
mer firm since 1932, serving in various 
executive capacities. He was also ex- 
ecutive vice president of Valley Shoe 
Corp., a Johansen subsidiary. His ex- 
act duties at Miller have not yet been 
disclosed. 
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the first step in the manufacture of our 
extensive line of BINDINGS and BRAID- 
TRIMS for Feminine Footwear. 
highly-skilled supervision in our affliated 
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plants where our quality-controlled nar- 
row fabrics are dyed expertly in the sea- 


son’s most fashionable colors. 
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® Frank Reilly, superintendent of 
the North Milwaukee plant of J. 
Greenebaum Tanning Co., and Guido 
Daub, chemist, have joined Arthur C. 
Trask Co., Chicago tanning materials 
firm. Reilly will act in a sales and 
consultant capacity while Daub will 
serve as chief chemist at Trask. 

® George Finn has resigned his posi- 
tion as purchasing agent of John 
Flautt Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass., to join 
the recently-formed Dori Shoe Co., 
Inc., also of Lynn, as office manager 





Ww ho 


and purchasing agent. Finn, 
spent over five years with Flautt, was 
previously associated with Louis H. 
Salvage Shoe Co. in Manchester, N. H., 
and Florsheim Shoe Co. in Chicago. 


® Eugene Williams has been named 
by B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co. of 
Milwaukee as New York sales agent. 
He has been associated with the firm’s 
Milwaukee offices for the past several 
years. The line was formerly handled 
in New York by Moe Shapiro. 

® Robert Archambault, formerly 
foreman of the B. & C. Shoe Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., has joined Grace Shoe 
Co. of Lowell, Mass., where he is in 
charge of the firm’s Compo room. 


© Samuel I. Sapers, veteran leather 
buyer for Hallowell Shoe Co. of Hallo- 
well, Me., has opened his own business 
at 106 South St. in Boston. Sapers 
will act as manufacturers’ representa- 
tive for Gaynor Coated Products, Inc., 
and Melvin Henkin, Inc., shoe mate- 
rials manufacturers. 


® Horace V. Marr, managing direc- 
tor of Industrial Extracts, Ltd., Aus- 
tralian producer of tanning extracts, 
has just returned to his home country 
after a 20,000-mile flying trip. Marr 
flew from Australia to Chicago for the 
Tanners’ Convention last week, thence 
to New York and London, from where 
he flew to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
via jet plane, and finally back to Aus- 
tralia. While in the U. S., he was a 
guest of Frank Crystal of Tanexco Co. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings ceast to coast 





© Illinois Wesleyan University has 
purchased Krippendorf-Dittman 
Co., Bloomington, manufacturer of 
comfort shoes. Management and op- 
erations of the shoe company will re- 
main unchanged. 


® S. Buchsbaum & Co., 1747 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, is planning 
to close its New York and Los Angeles 
offices. Liabilities of the company are 
listed at $4,020,626.00 and assets at 
$4,742,905.00. 


Kansas 
® Tandy Leather Company has in- 


corporated to engage in general mer- 
cantile and trading business. Offices 
are located in Wichita. 


® Operations at Portland Footwear 
Co. will cease this week. The com- 
pany has been purchased by Selby 
Shoe Corp., Portsmouth, O. 


® Referee has confirmed U. S. Dis- 
trict Court plan of arrangement under 
Chapter XI for Hallowell Shoe Co., 
11 Second St., Hallowell, and has re- 
turned management of the business to 
its Owners. 


Massachusetts 


@ There is an air of optimism prevail- 
ing in Lowell shoe plants. Produc- 
tion has been good and the industry is 
becoming more diversified in that sec- 
tion with the organization of new fac- 
tories such as Middlesex Shoe Com- 
pany, manufacturer of boys’ shoes. 


@ A new shoe manufacturing con- 
cern is planning to locate in Milford 
in the former Derman Shoe Company 
plant. Six members of Shoe Workers 
Association are negotiating a wage 
scale with representatives of the com- 
pany. The new factory plans to em- 
ploy 400 workers and produce from 
100 to 120 dozen pairs daily. 


® Hickey & Weldon, 145 South St., 
Boston, plans to move to 62 South 
Street before December 1. The com- 
pany specializes in prints and is agent 
for Collis Leather Co., American Kid 
Co., H. Levitan & Son and Paul K. 
Frankford. 


® Lesande Shoe Co., Wingate St., 
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Haverhill, maker of cement process 
women’s novelty shoes, will move to 
the Chesley & Rugg Building, Wash- 
ington Street. Daily output of 2,000 


pairs of shoes is expected to be in- 
creased at the new location. 

® Worcester Shoe Co., 69 Ham- 
mond St., Worcester, has developed 
and patented a new insulated outdoors 


iL ee, 


boot. A long and steady run is 
planned for this line. 


@ An increase in production is ex- 
pected at R. J. Potvin Shoe Co. 
which has acquired more space at its 
factory, 22 Station Ave., Brockton. 


@ N. H. Matz Leather Co., Boston, 
has purchased a building on Foster St., 
Peabody, which the company will util- 
lize as a tannery for manufacture of 
quality split leathers. The building 
will allow ample room for the com- 
pany’s expansion. 


© Town & Travel Shoe Manufac- 
turing Co. has been organized in Som- 
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erville for the production of women’s 
sliplasted, outside heel styles. Officers 
of the new firm include Nathan Levy, 
president and Albert Shane, secretary- 
treasurer. 


® According to John Rimer, presi- 
dent of Winston Shoe Co., Salem, 
average hourly earnings of shoe work- 
ers in Massachusetts compare favorably 
with pay rates throughout the nation. 
New York and California are the only 
two states to exceed the $1.42 an hour 
paid in Massachusetts. These figures 
are supported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


® American Polymer Corp., Pea- 
body, has reached an agreement with 
Scott Bader & Co., Ltd., Northants, 
England, which licenses the latter to 
Polymerize emulsions and_ solutions 
based on acrylic, vinyl, styrene, 
acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride mon- 
omers. 

®@ Directors of A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp., New York, declared a regular 
dividend of 32' cents a share on the 
common stock, payable Nov. 2, 1953 
to shareholders of record Oct. 27th. 
They also declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.18-54 per share on the 
preferred stock, payable Dec. 1 to 
stockholders of record Nov. 16th. 


Michigan 


@ The annual sale of common stock 
to employes and stockholders has been 
postponed by Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland. Directors have voted a stock 
dividend of one share of common for 
each 40 shares held on Oct. 20, payable 
Nov. 20. 


Mississippi 
® The Sardis Luggage Company 


has begun operations in its new $750,- 
000 BAWI plant at Sardis. 


® General Shoe Corporation’s 
branch Foot Caress plant has begun 
operations at Ripley. More than 2500 
persons were on hand for the gala 
event—the opening of the state’s first 
shoe plant. The company employs 
some 210 persons with a weekly pay- 
roll of $6,500. 


Missouri 


® Kaplan Products & Textiles, 
Inc., New York, has appointed Allen 
Leather Co. as its sole representative 
in St. Louis. The latter will handle 
Kaplan’s line of shoe fabrics. 


New Hampshire 


® Employes of Claremont Shoe 
Corp., Claremont, will vote shortly 
whether they wish to be represented by 
United Steel Workers of America, 
CIO, for collective bargaining pur- 
poses. 

© A report by the State Division of 
Employment Security discleses that 
unemployment has hit its highest 
peak since 1949 in New Hampshire, 
with layoffs in shoe manufacturing 
and textiles blamed principally for the 
situation. There were 10,395 unem- 
ployed for the week ending Oct. 3, 
compared with a low of 6,148 in the 
week ending Aug. 8. 


®@ Local 226, United Shoeworkers of 
America, CIO, has approved a new 
contract for workers of Sam Smith 
Shoe Corp., Newmarket. The con- 
tract includes wage increases and ad- 
ditional insurance coverage to be paid 
by the management. 


@ John L. Shevenell of Shevenell, 
Prosper & Son, Inc., Dover, N. H., 
manufacturer of shoe counters and 
shanks, has been elected to serve three 
years on the board of directors of the 
New Hampshire Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 
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© The recently organized firm of 
Riley & Morin Shoe Patterns, Inc., 
located on Elm St. in Manchester, 
N. H., is under the direction of Eugene 
Morin, Riley, 
treasurer. Morin was formerly asso- 
ciated with Goldcrest Shoe Co. and 
Evangeline Shoe Co. Riley was pre- 
viously associated with Common- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Co. and 
Career Girl Shoe Co. 


president, and John 


@ Weekly registrations for unemploy- 
ment compensation will be held in 
Derry as long as 300 or more persons 
are filing. This will benefit jobless 
shoeworkers in that community. 


New Jersey 


® Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, has been given the 
“Award of Merit” for public relations 
communications by the New Jersey 
Manufacturers Association. The com- 
pany’s contribution to the cultural life 
of the Somerset area, New Jersey, has 
been an outstanding example of the 
influence of industry on the general 
welfare of the State according to 
Michael J. Hickey, secretary cf New 


Jersey Manufacturers Association. 


@ Frederick C. Vonhof has been ap- 
pointed Trustee for Exclusive Foot- 
wear Corp., 1-9 St. Francis St., New- 
ark, under a $10,000 bond. 


@ Spring completion of a new build- 
ing is planned by Seton Leather Co., 
Newark. The one-story brick build- 
ing will contain 15,000 square feet of 
working space. 


New York 


@ Alfred Seelen has been appointed 
receiver under $1,000 bond for Frank- 
lin Handbags, Inc., 800 6th Ave., 
New York City. 


@ A discharge from bankruptcy has 
been granted to Newcraft Leather 
Products Co., 57 W. 16th S:., New 
York City. 

@ A hearing has been schedued for 
November 9th on modified Chapter 
XI plan to be presented by Eastern 
Footwear Corp., Dolgeville, and its 
afhliates Cal’s by Calderazzo and 
Newport Footwear Corp. 


®@ Children’s shoe departments selling 
Robin Hood line are being added to 
three New York area Regal Shoe 
Stores. Store addresses are: 3729 
Main S:., Flushing, L. [I., 219 Main 


St., Hackensack, N. J., and 1395 St. 
Nicholas Ave., N. Y. C. 


© Some 55 salesmen of the Endicott 
division, Binghamton, were briefed in 
an intensive four-day sales conference 
on 1954 spring shoe styles by six mer- 
chandising executives of Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation’s home plant. 


@ At a dinner honoring 15 retiring 
employes, Charles F. Johnson, Jr., 
president of Endicott- Johnson 
Corp., Bir.ghamton, praised the loyalty 
of the company’s workers. More than 
1,200 workers and guests attended the 
testimonial dinner held in the Johnson 
City E-J Recreation Center. 


Ohio 


@j. D. Lippmann, president of Tex- 
tileather Corp., Toledo, who is cur- 
rently touring England and Europe, 
has informed company officials that 
arrangements have been made with 
several overseas plastic cloth and sheet- 
ing manufacturers for mutual ex- 
change of technical information which 
includes processing and styling of ma- 
In addition, agreements have 
machinery 


terials. 
been made with 
manufacturers for the 
keeping abreast of new developments 


several 
purpose of 
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which would affect the plastic coated 
fabrics industry. 


@ At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors Ohio Leather Co., Youngs- 
town, declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share payable Oct. 31 to stock of 
record Oct. 21. 


Pennsylvania 


® Creditors of Newtown Shoe Co., 
Inc., Wilkes-Barre, met in the Hotel 
McAlpin, N. Y. C., and appointed a 
committee which recommended a 100 
percent settlement. Payments will be 
made 40 percent in cash and 60 per- 
cent secured notes over 18 months. 


® The Geuting Company, Inc., 
1312-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
plans to open its fifth suburban store 
on King’s Highway in Haddonfield, 
N. J., in March, 1954. 


Tennessee 


® Hubbard Shoe division, Weyen- 
berg Shoe Co., Milwaukee, has sold 
its lasts, dies, patterns and production 
equipment for infants’, children’s and 
misses’ Goodyear welts and cements 
to Culver Manufacturing Co., Inc., 


Erin. The Culver Co. has also ac- 
quired the rights to produce the pa- 
tented Bumpers construction of first 
step shoes. 


Wisconsin 


® Weyenberg Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, plans to switch 
its production of children’s welt and 
cement shoes in its Hartford plant to 
men’s welt shoes. 


® Herbst Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, now located at 2775 
N. 32nd St., has sold its former man- 
ufacturing plant at 2367 N. 29th St. 
to Kolmar Laboratories, maker of basic 
supplies of cosmetics. 





Canadian 
Notes 





® Ottawa Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated by 
federal letters patent issued in Ottawa, 
Ont., with the head office to be in 
Ottawa. Incorporators are A. W. Beau- 


ment, R. M. Miller and A. M. Love, 
all of Ottawa. 


®@ Sales of shoes in retail channels 
across the nation increased 3.1% in 
dollar volume during the first eight 
months of 1953 compared with same 
period of 1952, showing gains in all 
provinces, the Canadian Government 
reports. Such gains included 8.9% in 
Alberta, 3.8% Atlantic Provinces, 
2.9% each in Ontario and British 
Columbia, 2.30% Quebec and 1.1% 
Manitoba. 

Shoe sales dropped 6.30% in Aug. 
against July and fell 3.44%, compared 
with August a year ago. Total sales 
of shoes in first eight months of 1953 
reached $73,665,000, including $31,- 
029,000 for Ontario, $22,614,000 
Quebec, $6.976,000 British Columbia, 
$5,249,000 Atlantic Provinces, $3,- 
§62,000 Alberta, and $2,294,000 
Manitoba. 


Of the estimated $8.715,000 sales 
of shoes across Canada in August, 
$5,698,000 was obtained by the shoe 
dealers and $3,017,000 by the shoe 
chains. Evidently, the retail shoe 
business in Canada is showing a strong 
trend towards moving into the chain 
field. 
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Never before a combination 
like this in a platform shoe! 


| 
| Astounding 


Here’s a construction idea that can help you cut plat- We've had demonstration shoes made up to show 
form weight up to 50°; —and also get exceptional you what you get when you put these two Armstrong 
flexibility, all at a surprisingly low in-the-shoe cost. materials together. See them in our booth at the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair. Ask for samples of these two ma- 
terials or write direct to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Shoe Products Department, 6210 

Drury Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


The basic idea is built around two Armstrong ma- 
terials used in combination: the new, green Flexicork® 
plus Cushion Cork®. Here’s what they can do. 

Armstrong's Flexicork is truly light. It’s the lightest 
cork platform ever made that has the strength needed 
for good all-around workabilty. In fact, you don’t have 2 SEE DEMONSTRATION 
to laminate Flexicork. You use it to get lightness and ; SHOE AT THE 


resilience with amazing flexibility. 
The second member of this comfort duo is Arm- PALMER HOUSE 
strong’s Cushion Cork. Use it in an insole strip to rs EXHIBITION HALL 


add the extra measure of resilience and flexibility that 4 @ 
sells a shoe—and keeps it sold. : ats BOOTH #81 


Armstrong’s Platform Materials 





Tanners 


Abig, Alex, Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wise. 

Allen, III, Bona, Bona Allen, Inc., Bu- 
ford, Ga. 

Allen, Samuel D., Flintan Lea. Co.. San 
Francisco 

Armour, Morton, Rapco Lea. Co.. So. 
Milwaukee 

Atkinson, K. L., Wm. Greiner Co., Chicago 


Barnet, Carl J., J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., 
Lynn, Mass. 

Barnet, Carl, Jr., J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., 
Lynn, Mass. 


REGISTRANTS 


Barr, Martin, A. H. Ross & Sons Co., 
Chicago 

Barrett, H. L., Barrett & Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Bernheim, Philip G., R. Neumann & Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Birkenstein, H., Weil & Eisendrath Co., 
Chicago 

Blatz, Frederick J., Amalgamated Lea. 
Cos., Inc., Wilmington, Dela. 

Block. A. C.. Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wisc. 

Braude, Stephen, Ephraim Braude Lea. 
Con PG2 s.. 

Buettner, E., Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co., 
Milwaukee 

Bundy, Donald, Northwestern Lea. Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 





How 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


help you 
cut processing costs 


Hooker supplies you with: 


e High-purity sodium sulfides that dis- 
solve fast, for immediate use 


Caustic soda and other chemicals of 
consistent uniformity that help you 
standardize on processing methods 


Make Hooker your source of supply. 
Write for delivery information and 
prices. Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, 1 Union St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 
Sodium Tetrasulfide 
Caustic Soda 
Muriatic Acid 
Sodium Benzoate 


PARADI® (Hooker 
Paradichlorobenzene) 





For precision control of unhairing solu- 
tions—Send for Hooker Bulletin 500. 
It tells how Hooker Sodium Sulfhy- 
drate lets you adjust the sulfide and 
alkali strength of unhairing solu- 
tions exactly as you wish. 


ainan 
CHEMICALS 


For time-saving data on soaking 
—Write for Hooker Bulletin 
505. It describes how tanners 
are cutting soaking time in half 
by using Hooker Sodium Tetra- 
sulfide solution. 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS TACOMA NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Burgess, A. E., Hickey Lea. Co.. Grafton, 
Mass. 

Butts, Geo. A., Winslow Bros. & Smith 
Co., Boston 

Byron, James Edgar, W. D. Byron & Sons, 
Inc., Williamsport, Md. 


—_ Arthur J., Carr Lea. Co., Peabody. 

ass. 

Carr, Felix, Carr Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Chapman, K., Booth & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia 

Collins, Philip H., L. H. Hamel Lea. Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Compton, Ell Dee, Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Conant, Roger, Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., 
Boston 

Cooper, Ralph C., Geo. A. Shepard & Sons 
Co., Bethel, Conn. 

Cooper, Wm. J., Geo. A. Shepard & Sons 
Co., Bethel, Conn. 

Cox, W. R., Seton Lea. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Cunningham, Raymond, Appalachian Tng. 
Co., Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Daggett, John W., American Hide & Lea. 
Co., Milwaukee 

Dahl, L., Berlin Tng. & Mfg. Co., Ber- 
lin, Wisc. 

Danner, Carl F., American Hide & Lea. 
Co., Boston 

Deane, Geo. P., Barbour Welting Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 

=e Ed. E., Bona Allen, Inc.. Buford, 
va. 

Donovan, C., F. C. Donovan, Inc., Boston 

oe P. W., Brown Shoe Co., Gowanda, 
N.Y. 

Dreher, Adolf, Dreher Lea. Mfg. Corp., 
N.Y.C. 

Drew, E. W., International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis 

Duffy, Francis P., Helburn Thompson Co., 
Salem, Mass. 

Dunnin, B. F., Wood & Hyde Co., Glovers- 
ville 

Dworetzky, Nathan P., Toxaway Tng. Co., 
N.Y.C. 


Eisendrath, Eleanor, B. D. Eisendrath Tng. 
Co., Racine, Wisc. 

Elkan, Leo H., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Ellis, E. K., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

Emery, E. W., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 

Emery, Munson, American Rawhide Mfg. 
Co., Chicago 

Englehart, C. P., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Erhart, W., Erhart«Petersen Lea. Co., St. 
Louis 

Ewe, R. H., The Ohio Lea. Co., Girard, 
Ohio 


Feld, Ben, Feld Tng. Co., Milwaukee 

Feld, Emil, Feld Tng. Co., Milwaukee 

Fisher, Henry C., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Fitzgibbons, E. S., Ashtabula Hide & Lea. 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 

Flagg, Kenneth S., Eagle-Flagg Tng. Corp., 
Milwaukee 

Fleckenstein, Ray, Radel Lea. Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Flynn, Michael J., John Flynn & Sons, 
Salem, Mass. 

Foot, S. B., S. B. Foot Tng. Co., Red Wing, 


Minn. 
Forbes, Walter, Middlesboro Tng. Co., 


Middlesboro, Ky. 
Forrest, I. R., Lincoln Lea. Co. Boston 
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Frauendorfer, Milton, A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corp., Milwaukee 

Friend, Kurt, J. Greenebaum Tng. Co., 
Chicago 

Fries, Ruth K., Calf Lea. Div., Tanners’ 
Council, N.Y.C. 

Fristen, John, Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co., 
Milwaukee 

Fritz, W. P., Thiele Tng. Co., Milwaukee 

Frodin, Elmer E., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Co., Chicago 

Fry, Roy E., The Sidney Tng. Co.. Sid- 
ney, Ohio 


Gallun, Edwin A., A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corp., Milwaukee 

Gardent, Paul E., Jr., Garlin & Co., Inc., 
Boston 

Garrison, Muldrow, A. C. Lawrence Lea. 
Co., Boston 

Gebhardt, Arthur A., A. L. Gebhardt Co., 
Milwaukee ‘ 

Gebhardt, Arthur E., Gebhardt-Vogel Tng. 
Co., Milwaukee 

Gerrish, N. L., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., 
St. Louis 

Gilbert, Walter E., Gilbert & Co., Inc., 
Westboro, Mass. 

Giohas, Chris, Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Goelden, Fred J., A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corp., Milwaukee 

Goldsmith, B., Goldsmith Lea. Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. 

Good, Carl F., Good Bros. Lea. Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Grubstein, Chas., American Lea. Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Grundy, Wm., Leas & MeVitty, Inc., Phila- 
delphia 

Gunnison, S. Boyd, Gunnison Bros., Inc., 
Girard, Pa. 

Gutmann, W. C., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 


Hansen, Gilbert, Wm. Greiner Co., Chicago 

Hartwig, W. A., Irving Tng. Co., Boston 

Hasse, Leo, Oshkosh Tng. Co., Oshkosh, 
Wise. 

Hebb, Geo. S., Jr., Hebb Lea. Co., Inc., 
Boston 

Heffernan, John J., L. H. Hamel Lea. Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Hegeler, H. H., Surpass Lea. Co., Phila- 
delphia 

Hegner, Geo. A., Howes Lea. Co., Boston 

Hempel, J. C., Jr., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich 

Hermann, Fred A., Hermann Oak Lea. 
Co., St. Louis 

Heselton, C. L., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Hinson, W. J., Ashtabula Hide & Lea. Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

Hirst, F. H., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Hopkins, A. F., Hess & Hopkins, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Horween, Arnold, Horween Lea. Co., 
Chicago 

Howes, H. S., Jr., Howes Lea. Co., Boston 

Hubschman, Milton, E. Hubschman & Sons, 
Philadelphia 

Huch, Louis C., The Huch Lea. Co., 
Chicago 

Hunneman, W. C., Jr. Wm. Amer Co., 
Philadelphia 

Huvos, Emery I., Irving Tng. Co.. Boston 


Jackson, Lewis B., Tanners Hide Bureau, 
N.Y.C. 

Jenson, C. H., Midwest Tng. Co., So. Mil- 
waukee 

Jenson, R. L., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 

Johnson, J. T., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., 
Boston 

Jones, A. J., Witch City Tng. ‘Co., Salem, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lawrence L., Willard Helburn, Inc., 
Peabody, Mass. 
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ARKOTAN: 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT TANNING ASSIST ADAPT- 
ABLE FOR VEGETABLE, CHROME, ALUM AND 
FORMALDEHYDE TANNAGES. 


Imparts silky grain to the leather 
with increased roundness and im- 
proved tensile strength. 


Can be used as a mordant with 
excellent results on calf, side and 
glove leather. 


A perfect pre-tannage for shear- 
lings. 


Produces a clean, white leather 
when used in conjunction with 
chrome in the tannage and as a 
bleach on top. 


INFORMATION, SAMPLES OR DEMONSTRATION 
UPON REQUEST 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals 


for over 50 years 
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For the best products, the best service 


TANNING MATERIALS 
PROCESSED OILS 
WAXES 
HARD GREASE 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


ARTHUR C.’ TRASK CO. 
4103S, LASALLE ST. % CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


CABLE ACTRASK Le ot ol od ce OCU PA.) 











J. H. BROWN CO. Inc. 


J. H. Brown Agencies, Inc. 
Shippers Agents and Brokers 
HIDES SKINS 
100 Gold St. Tel.: BE 3-3933 


REPTILES 
New York 38, N Y. 
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Jordan, J. H., Griess-Pfleger Tne. 
Waukegan, III. 

Jordan, J. M., Griess-Pfleger Tng. Co... 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Kaltenbacher, J. C., Seton Lea. Co., New- 
ark, N. J 

Kaplan, Kivie, Colonial Tng. Co., Boston 

Kasman, F., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Katz, Sol, Superior Tng. Co., Chicago 

Keeler, Daniel W., Keeler Lea. Co., Inc., 
Boston 

Keirnam, T. S., Griess-Pfleger Tng. Co., 
Waukegan, Ill. 

Kelley, F. J., E. Hubschmann & Sons, Phil- 
adelphia 

Kennedy, Frank, American Lea. Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Kevil, Gerard, International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis 

Kiernan, Nelson M., Harold J. Smith Lea. 
Corp., Gloversville 

Kilerice, F. W.. Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Kilik, Eugene L.. New Jersey Tng. Co.. 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Kimes, Carl W., Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co.. 
Milwaukee 

Kirstein, Meyer, Irving Tng. Co., Boston 

Kitchell, F. P., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co.. 
Peabody, Mass. 

Klancer, L. J.. Moench Tanning Co., Go- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Krause, Gordon C., Wolverine Shoe & Tng. 
Corp., Rockford, Mich. 

Krause, R. H., Wolverine Shoe & The. 
Corp., Rockford, Mich. 


Laub, Geo. A., Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo 

Laub, Irving A.. Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo 

Law, Wm. L., Law Tng. Co., Milwaukee 

Leas, Thompson, Leas & MeVitty, Phila- 
delphia 

Legallet, Paul, Jr., Legallet Tng. Co., San 
Francisco 

Lehn, Philip, Louis Lefkovitz & Bro.. New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Lemp. Frank, Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Lichtman, A., J. Lichtman & Sons, Newark, 


Lichtman, Cecil, J. Lichtman & Sons, 
Newark, N. J. 

Liechti, P. E., Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co.. 
Milwaukee 

Light, P. 1, American Hide & Lea. Co.. 
Boston 

Lizer, Chas. W., W. D. Byron & Sons, Ine.. 
Williamsport, Md. 

Loewengart, Richard, Loewengart & Co.. 
NYG. 

Loveday, FE. D., Goniprow Kid Co., Lynn. 
Mass. 

Lund, Carl H., B. D. Eisendrath Tng. Co., 
Racine, Wisc. 


MacKenzie, Robt. J.. Radel Lea. Mfg. Co.. 
Newark, N. J. 

Malcolm, J. R., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Martin, E. C., Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., 
Boston 

Martin, Geo. J., Barrett & Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. 

McCarthy, Chas. T., L. H. Hamel Lea. Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 

McCree, Donald H., Lackawanna Lea. Co., 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

MeKay, J. C., J. F. McElwain Co., Boston 

McKinley, Lee C.. International Shoe Co.. 
St. Louis 

MeKown, S. E.. Hebb Lea. Co., Boston 

Mealley, G. H., The Ohio Lea. Co., N.Y. C. 

Mercer, Wm. J., Bissell Lea. Co., Salem, 
Mass. 

Merner, H. K., Merner Tng. Co., Petaluma. 
Calif. 

Meyer, A.. Jr., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Miller, Maurice S., Chicago Tng. Co., 
Chicago 
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TABER 


ROTARY & 
CENTRIFUGAL 
TANNERY PUMPS 
for 
UNINTERRUPTED 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Fig. 224. Capacity 150 gpm at 150 rpm for 3 or 4 inch hose log or copper 
pipe connection. The pedestal bearing is made separate from the cast iron 


base but securely fastened thereto. Furnished in belt or motor drive. For effective, uninterrupted operation, Taber 
Tannery Pumps are perhaps best recommended 
by their long, economical service in tanneries 
of all capacities throughout the world. 


The large ports of Taber Liquor Pumps permit 
any suspended matter to carry through. This 
contributes greatly to their uninterrupted, 
economical operation. Pumps can be furnished 
for belt or motor drive, 

chain or “V” belt drive BELOW: Fig. 19,437. 


Taber a ae 
to suit customer’s wishes. pa — gy SB re $B 


handling tannery liquors. 
On the basis of gallons 
of material pumped, 
years of service and low 
Fig. 55. Special Taber Tannery Liquor Pump of acid- maintenance cost, Taber 


resisting bronze. The absence of extra cams or springs 


in the working elements of this pump is a definite Acid-Resisting Bronze 
advantage to the tannery. 
Tannery Pumps have never been 


BELOW: Fig. 831. Heavy duty : : % 
pump for’ bundling” bea) equalled for high practical per 
viscous materials. perates 

slowly, Will deliver 15 gpm ‘ formance value. 

(3-inch pump) and 20 gpm ; 

(4-inch). 





Write us your present pump 
needs. You will receive the benefit 
of our long experience. Ask for 
Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO. 


Established 1859 * Manufacturers 
300 ELM STREET BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 
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CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


Members of All Leading Exchanges 


a 


HIDES AND SKINS 


& 


TANNING MATERIALS 


r 


BOSTON 
70 South St. 


BUENOS AIRES 


S.A.D.E.S.A. 
Cangallo 444 


NEW YORK 
42 Wall St. 


LONDON 
11 Copthall Court 


wv’. 
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EDGAR 


efey Mel iey.Ve 


DAYS 


An American Product 


Colloidal Clay +2 is best suited for either Chrome or Vegetable 
tannages; also in finisnes as an extender for Titanium Dioxide 
and other pigments. It is readily absorbed because of its 
fineness. Average particle size .55 microns. 


For technical details write to 


EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 
METUCHEN, N. J. 








FIBER’S Complete Line of Fatliquors 
will help you control your fat penetration 
and control your quality of leather. 


ANIONIC NONIONIC CATIONIC 


NEOSAPON CF 11 


The Powerful and Most Economical 


CATIONIC EMULSIFIER 
FIBER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 218 MATAWAN, N. J. 
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Miller, Robt., Chicago Tng. Co., Chicago 

Mueller, A. R., Northwestern Lea. Co., 
Milwaukee 

Myers, Russ, Drueding Bros. Co., Phila- 
delphia 


Nason, D. V., J. Laskin & Sons Corp., Mil- 
waukee 

Naughton, Thos. J., John R. Evans & Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

Nectow, S. N., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., 
Peabody, Mass. 

Nedell, E. E., Specialty Lea. Prods. Co., 
Newark 

Neiley, J. F., Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endi- 
cott, N. Y. 

Newman, W. Thomas, Eagle-Ottawa Lea. 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Niblock, H. D., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 


Oestreich, Paul A., Western Lea. Co., Mil- 
waukee 

O'Flaherty, Fred, Tanners’ Council Re- 
search Lab., Cincinnati 

O’Kelley, J. L., Robt. Scholze Tannery, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Oulton, G. F., Manasse-Block Tng. Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Packard, J. E., Jr., A. C. Lawrence Lea. 
Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Palm, Jack, J. Laskin & Sons, Milwaukee 

Palmer, S., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Pea- 
body, Mass. 

Pearson, M. P., Armour Lea. Co., Boston 

Peirce, Earl L., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., 
Milwaukee 

Petrie, L. J.. The Ohio Lea. Co., Girard, 


Ohio 

Pleatman, Ralph F., D. B. Eisendrath Tng. 
Co., Racine, Wisc. 

Pliss, L. R., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Poole, David K., Sr., W. D. Byron & Sons, 
Inc., Williamsport, Md. 

Pope, Ralph, Jr., Northwestern Lea. Co., 
Boston 

Powell, Cecil E., Tanners’ Hide Bureau, 
Chicago 

Pruitt, R. E., Whitehall Lea. Co., White- 
hall, Mich. 


Raddatz, P. E., Wisconsin Lea. Co., Mil- 
waukee 

Radel, Frank J., Radel Lea. Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Rand, N. H., International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis 

Rawson, S., The Ohio Lea. Co., Girard, 
Ohio 

Ready, Leo T., Howes Lea. Co., Boston 

Regel, E. P., American Tng. Co., Chicago 

Remis, Harry, Acme Lea. Co., Peabody, 
Mass. 

Reynolds, W. C., Eberle Tng. Co., West- 
field, Pa. 

Rice, Francis Y., American Hide & Lea. 
Co., Boston 

Richards, R. H., International Shoe Co., 
St. Louis 

Richardson, F. D., S. B. Foot Tng. Co., 
Red Wing, Minn. 

Risteen, Donald E., Donnell & Mudge, Inc., 
Salem, Mass. 

Rogers, A. A., Proctor-Ellison Co., Boston 

Rose, Elmo, Manasse-Block Tng. Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Ross, Harold B., A. H. Ross & Sons Co.. 
Chicago 

Roth, H. E., Jr., The Sidney Tng. Co., 
Sidney, Ohio 

Rothschild, G. Alan, G. Levor & Co., Inc., 
Gloversville 

Rowland, S. M., American Hide & Lea. 
Co., Boston 

Rulison, Fred., F. Rulison & Sons, Inc., 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Easy as Rolling off a Log... 


There are ways of increasing efficiency without 
building a new plant. 

Take the LIXATE Process for making brine 
automatically, for instance. 

A simple installation cuts handling and labor 
costs, delivers pure, constant, 100%-saturated 
brine to any point in your plant at the twist of a 


wrist. You use economical rock salt— and gravity THE INTERNATIONAL 


does all the work — automatically, instantly. 


The LIXATE Process is adaptable to your SALT COMPANY, INC. 


particular requirements. Write, and our INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, Scranton, Pa. 
representative will show you how. 
SALES OFFICES 


No cost, no obligation. Atlanta,Ga. ¢ Chicago, Ill. © New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. ¢* St. Louis,Mo. « Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo, N.Y. ¢ New York,N.Y. © Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. « Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES 
Atlanta,Ga. ¢ Chicago,Ill. «+ Buffalo. N. Y. 
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Extracts 
and 
Raw Materials 


Pancreatic Bates 
Fillers 
Sole Leather 
Finishes 
Tanner’s Sugar 
Tanner’s Lime 
Chemicals 


MAA als] ani akele) a alien Comm Colalaliavemaatel(-ialel 
_. . our motto is: ‘‘Quality-Results 
with Economy!”’ 

(O]0 Tam a-rerolanlnalclalelohalolalsuel«-ie|-tolc-te Mala) 
Sadlon mmelerere)celolalel-n, Ai dammele am aate) acer 
ALL LINCO Materials are produced 
TaMelerero) ge lel ale Ah da melelancee)aalaalclale(er 
tions! 

We invite your inquiries and permis- 
sion to prove: “‘Quality-Results with 
Economy” . . . through LINCO prod- 
ucts for better yields. 





tu. LINCOLN « SON inc. 


cOUDERS POR T, P A. 
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Russell, G. E., 


Boston 


Northwestern Lea. Co., 


Salloway, Harry, Korn Lea. Co., Peabody, 
Mass. 

Sawyer, H. G., 
Calif. 

Schaden, Leonard, Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Schroeder, Walter, Fred Rueping Lea. Co.. 
Fond du Lac, Wise. 

Schubert, A., B. D. Eisendrath Tng. Co., 
Racine, Wise. 

Schumann, Wm. F., Jr... Hoffman-Stafford 
Tng. Co., Chicago 

Scott, W. D., Blackhawk Tanners, Mil- 
waukee 

Seidel, Stephen E., Seidel-Thiele Tng. Co.. 
Milwaukee 

Severn, D. K., Van Tassell Lea. Co.. Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Shaw, Raymond R., Winslow Bros. & Smith 
Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Shepard, Horace L.. Jr. The Geo. A. 
Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel. Conn. 
Shepard, Morton W., Jr.. The Geo. A. 
Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, Conn. 

Sherman, Geo., Risedorph Tng. Co., Inc.. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 

Shingle, L. H.. Shingle Lea. Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

Silver, Joe, Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

Silverman, Barret, Risedorph Tng. 
Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 

Silversteen, Jos. S., Transylvania Tng. 
Brevard, N. C. 

Simons, Laird, Jr., William Amer Co., 
Philadelphia 

Simpson, Wm., Amalgamated Lea. Cos. 
Inc., Wilmington, Dela. 

Smith, Chas. E., Raser Tng. Co.. Ashta- 
bula, Ohio 

Snider, Melvin M., Allied Kid Co., Boston 

Soesbe, Lee, Appalachian Tng. Co., Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn. 

Sokol, Gustave, Colonial Tng. Co., Boston 

Sokolsky, Sol, Eastmor Lea, Corp., Glovers- 
ville, N.Y. 

Somers, Herbert J.. A. C. 
Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Sorenson, Louis, Helburn Thompson Co., 
Salem, Mass. 

Stahnke, Paul C.. A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corp., Milwaukee 

Steinhardt, Ralph, Steinhardt Lea. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Stern, D. L., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Stern, Robt., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Stern, Robt. W., Weil & Eisendrath Co.. 
Chicago 

Stout, F. Sturgis, John R. Evans & Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

Strehlow, Ray F., 
Milwaukee 

Swedenborg, L. 
tabula, Ohio 


Sawyer Tng. Co., Napa, 


Lawrence Lea. 


Wisconsin Lea. Co.. 


A.. Raser Tng. Co., Ash- 


Tatsuno, Kenzo, Japan Lea. Mfg. Co., Ltd.. 
N.Y.G. 

Telander, Carl G., Armour Lea. Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Tewksbury, T. L., Northwestern Lea. Co.. 
Boston 

Thiele, Helmuth, Thiele Tng. Co., Mil- 
waukee 

Thornton, J. M., Geo. Moser Lea. Co.. 
New Albany, Ind. 

Tibbetts, Fred H., International Shoe Co., 
St. Louis 


Upton, F.. American Hide & Lea. Co., 
Lowell. Mass. 


VanDerslice, A. L., 
Royersford, Pa. 


Springford Corp.. 
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VanDerslice, Thos., John R. Evans Co., 


Camden, N. J 
Van Pelt, C. 

Fond du Lac, Wise. 
Vogel, Albert C., 

Co., Milwaukee 


Vogel, Chas. P., Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co., 


Milwaukee 


Wager, E. E., Whitehall Lea. Co.. White- 


hall, Mich. 
Waite, Philip H., A. F. 
Milwaukee 


Walker, Al, Edgar S. Kiefer Tng. Co., 


Chicago 


Walker, F. J.. Radel Lea. Mfg. Co., Newark, 


N. J 


F., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., 


Gebhardt-Vogel Tng. 


Gallun & Sons, 


Wedseltoft, P., 
Francisco 
Weinstein, Edw. B., Wm. Greiner Co., 
Chicago 

West, Richard E., J. F. McElwain Co., 
Boston 

Whiting, Lamar, Bona Allen, Inc., Buford. 
Ga. 

Whitmer, L. E., Middlesboro Tng. Co., 
Middlesboro, Ky. 

Wilder, Harold, Wilder & Co., Chicago 

Wilder, Harold, Jr., Wilder & Co., Chicago 

Wilson, C. David., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wise. 

Wilson, Earle, Wilson Lea. Co., Chicago 

Winans, R. L., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co.. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Legallet Tng. Co. San 


GEORGE O.JENKINS CO. 


BRIOGEWATER 


*Trade Mark Registered. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leatherok Heel Base Board is also made in Canada by Bennett Ltd., Fort Chambly, P. 9. 


and in Caseyville, Illinois by Western Fibre Co. 
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WE BUY 
AND USE 


Horse Hair | 
Hog Hair 





Cattle Tails 
Cattle Hair 
Horse Tails 


NO QUANTITY TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 


THE HORWICH VITKIN COMPANY 


2301-2333 SO. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Hair in the World 








B. N. RITTER & CO. 


Tanners’ Representatives 


Specializing in 


HIDES and SKINS 


Office: 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone: Parkway 1787-1788 


Warehouse: 
919-925 Summer St. 
Phone: Grandview 5484 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











| 
| 





Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 


Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 

















aul Gallagher 
& Co., Ine. 


od 2. 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Vickled Sheep Stimns 


od 320) OR Oe 
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Winfrey, John D., Brown Shoe-Moench 
Tng. Co., St. Louis 

Winslow, E. M., Benz Kid Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Winslow, H. H., 
Mass. 


Allied Trades 


Abrohams, David L., David L. Abrohams 
& Son, Minneapolis 

Abrohams, Robt. R., David L. Abrohams 
& Son, Minneapolis 

Aldrich, T. R., Jr.. Marden-Wild, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Allen, Simon, Simon Allen, Chicago 

Allen, Simon, Jr., Simon Allen, Chicago 

Ameer, John R., Footwear News, N.Y.C. 

Anderson, M. L., August Barth Lea. Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 

Andres, Hans, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., 
Chicago 

Andresen, J. C., John Andresen & Co., 
N.Y C. 

Andresen, John E., John Andresen & Co., 
N.Y.C. 

Argabrite, W. H., Special Equipment Co., 
Park Ridge, Ill. 

Argabrite, W. H., Jr., Special Equipment 
Co., Park Ridge, Ill. 

Armstrong, L. H., Diamond Alkali Co., 
Cleveland 

Arndt, J. L., Enger-Kress Co., West Bend, 
Wise. 

Aschheim, Max, M. Aschheim Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C. 

Aulson, E. R., The Aulson Tng. Mchy. 
Co., Waukegan, III. 


Benz Kid Co., Lynn, 


Bach, Max, Harold Braun Co., Milwaukee 

Bautz, Ray W., Harold Braun Co., Milwau- 
kee 

Beier, Wm. Z., Buffalo Extract & Supply 
Co., Buffalo 

Belding, C. E., Leather & Shoes, N.Y.C. 

Beucher, Geo., Nick Beucher & Sons Co., 
Chicago 

Beucher, Joe, Nick Beucher & Sons Co., 
Chicago 

Beucher, Nick, Nick Beucher & Sons Co., 
Chicago 

Beucher, Nick, Jr., Packing House By- 
Products Co., Chicago 

Blumenthal, Martin, Herman Hollander, 
Inc., N.Y.C. 

Blumins, Morris, Pontiac Hide Co., Ox- 
ford, Mich. 

Boswell, W. B., W. B. Boswell, Boston 

Boutin, H. L., Harvey J. Boutin & Son, 
San Francisco 

Bowen, Barney, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
Chicago 

Brandstater, Max, Transcontinental Indus- 
trial Co., N.Y.C. 

Braun, Robt., Harold Braun Co., Milwau- 
kee 

Brothers, R. E., Sr., Pacific Hide & Lea. 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles 

Brothers, R. E., Jr., Pacific Hide & Lea. 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles 

Brown, E. D., Jr., General Electric Chem. 
Div., Waterford, N. Y 

Buckely, F. J., Jacobsen Publish. Co., 
Chicago 

Burke, Harry P., K. J. Quinn & Co., Inc., 
Malden, Mass. 


Carlson, A. B., Sr., Johnson & Carlson, 
Chicago 

Carlson, A. B., Jr., Johnson & Carlson, 
Chicago 

Cashman, Willard, Marden-Wild, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
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Your SOLE Reason 





pie and proved for 40 years — Diamond A is recognized as the Tanners’ 
standard sponging and washing compound. 


Here’s why. Diamond A does a double job — (1) It prepares sole leather for 
rolling and protects the grain. (2) Used as a dip after rolling, it toughens the 
grain and improves color and finish. 


Why delay? Let the Borne, Scrymser representative give you full particulars 
on Diamond A. You'll agree it’s in a class by itself. 





Our Lab - 
facie on” OTHER BORNE, SCRYMSER SPECIALTIES 


always at your (Get the Facts about These, Too!) 


disposal 
COMPOUND for WHEELING 


NF $ COMPOUND for SPONGING 
Since 1874 Supreme A Compound 
PR S CF Bretolene * Saxon Oil 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY | tuaseryni © cuarvorte. wc. 
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HOWARD DIETRICH & SON, INC. 
Singer Buildin 
149 saber: NEW vonk 6, N. Y. 


Tanners’ Agents 
Specializing in Raw Hides and 
Skins on a World-wide Basis 


Boston Sales Representative 
HIDE SERVICE INC., 176 Federal St. 
Telephone Liberty 2-5926 


Cable Address 
“HOWDIET”, N. Y. 


Rector 2-8172 


Chicago Office 
130 North Wells St. 


Randolph 6-0891 








ALFRED 


JACOBSHAGEN 


COMPANY 


We solicit your inquiries for all types of 


HIDES AND SKINS 


and we appreciate your business 


Member of Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


CALF 
KID 


CROUPONS BELLIES 


HORSE 
HIDES 


SHOULDERS 


4419 S. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Cable Address “ALJAC"—Tel. Yards 7-4500 
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Cavanaugh, James M., The River Plate 
Corp., N.Y.C. 

Chain, J. T., Diamond Alkali, Cleveland 

Coey, M. J., A. C. Coey Lea. Finish Co., 
Chicago 

Connick, F. Glenn, Swift & Co., Chicago 

Crystal, Frank J., Tanexco, Inc., Chicago 


Dahm, J. Earle, Hart & Harrington, Inc., 
Chicago 

Dawson, W. O., Chemtan Co., Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 

Delph, M. A., M. A. Delph Co., Ine., In- 
dianapolis 

Drasin, Abe, Wolverine Hide Co., Grand 
Rapids 


Eads, Ernest H., Eads Hide & Wool Co., 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Edmonds, F. A., American Cyanamid Co., 
Chicago 

E liott, Geo. H., Geo. H. Elliott Co., 
Chicago 

Ellman, | M., Michigan Hide Co., Detroit 


Feeney, John, The River Plate Corp., 
Pes kG 

Fitch, G. D., Wilson & Co., Chicago 

Fose, C. M., Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wise. 

Frank, Max, Kaufmann Trading Corp., 
oe Se 

Freeman, John G., John G. Freeman Co., 


Milwaukee 


Geisel, Gus, Sig Adler & Co., Chicago 

Goetz, A. W., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
: i £ 

Goldberg, H. J., The Tannade Co., Chi- 
cago 

Goodwin, R. T., J. S. Young Co., Baltimore 

Grabell, J., Schmoll Fils-Deevy Corp., 
ee Re 

Graham, James, H. Dietrich & Son, Inc., 
, ee oe Os 

Graves, Paul, Hide Service, Inc., Boston 

Greenbaum, Jos. D., Jos. D. Greenbaum 
& Co., Boston 

Gruen, Fred. S., Jack Weiller Co., Mil- 
waukee 


Haas, F. O., Rohm & Haas Co., Philadel- 
phia 

Herzog, Herman A., Alfred Jacobshagen 
Co., Chicago 

Hilterhaus, Fred., Newark Lea. Finish Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Hodges, J. C., J. C. Hodges & Co., Boston 

Hodges, Sam, J. C. Hodges & Co., Boston 

Hodsdon, Geo. M., International Products 
Carag (Ne YG. 

Hoermann, John, Arthur C. Trask Co., 
Chicago 

Hollander, Theo. C., United Shoe Mchy. 
Corp., Boston 

Huegel, Arthur J., Whittemore-Wright Co., 
Boston 


Ives, J. Russell, American Meat Institute, 
Chicago 


Jacobshagen, A., Alfred Jacobshagen Co., 
Chicago 


Kakegawa, S., Okura & Co.. New York, 
Inc., N. ¥. C. 

Kampner, Moe, Pontiac Hide Co., Oxford, 
Mich. 

Katzenberg, W. R., Jacob Stern & Sons, 
ey ae 

Kawamura, T., Pacific Overseas Co., Tokyo, 
Japan 

Kerr, D. L., Albert Kerr Co., Ltd., Toronto 

Knoernschild, E. H., Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa 

Kosterlitz, Martin, Mine Safety Appl. Co., 
Pittsburgh 
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Kuhn, Carl N., Carl-M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., Boston 

Lapham, A. B., Lapham Bros. Co., Chicago 

LeRoy, F. K., Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Levitan, A. H., Levitan & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 

Levy, Heinz, 
N.Y. G 

Lenihan, Thos. J., 
Corp., N: Y. €. 

Lewis, K. S., Diamond Alkali Co., Chicago 

Lincoln, H. B., L. H. Lincoln & Son, Inc., 
Coudersport, Pa. 

Lindsay, Marden, Nopco Chem. Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

Lipman, Jack, Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Lipman, S., Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Locke, F., Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 

Low, Herbert, The Tannade Co., Chicago 

Lytle, Wm., A. R. Clarke & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 


Herman Hollander, Inc., 


International Products 


Mackinney, F. P., Sandoz Chem. Works, 
1 Ay ae oe 

Manley, Roscoe, Dietrich Hide 
N. ¥G 

Mann, Milan B., Los Angeles 

Martin, C. R., Chas. H. Stehling Co., Mil- 
waukee 

Marx, Gerard E., M. 
Chicago 

Marx, Sol W., Marx Hide & Tallow Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Masser, O. D., A. L. Webster & Co., Chi- 
cago 

Maurer, Chas. J., First Nat'l. Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago 

McClellan, R. F.. Nopeo Chem. Co., Chi- 


cago 


Corp., 


Aschheim Co.. Ine.. 


McGinley. R. F., Mine Safety Appl. Co., 


Pittsburgh 

Mcllhenny, J. H., 
Nashville 

MeNutt, Russell W., Jack Weiller & Co., 
Chicago 

Merker, Albert J., M. Aschheim Co., Ine., 
Boston 

Merritt, Chas., Whittemore-Wright Co., 
Inc., Charlestown, Mass. 

Middleton, John A., J. A. Middleton & Co., 
Chicago 

Miller, R., Armour & Co., Chicago 

Mindel, Irvin J.. A. Mindel & Sons, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Mindel, Seymour, A. Mindel & Sons, Tol- 
edo, Ohio 

Minnoch, John, National Hide Assn., Chi- 
cago 

Monnier, Leon E., Jr., Leon E. Monnier, 
Inc., Peabody, Mass. 

Moore, Tom F., Mutual Chem. Co. of 
America, N. Y. C. 

Moran, J. J.. The Leather Manufacturer, 
N.. ¥.€. 

Moore, Carl, Leather and Shoes, Chicago 

Morrison, C. M., Reilly-Whiteman-Walton 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Morrison, James, Reilly-Whiteman-Walton 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Moynihan, Fred M., American Shoemaking, 
Boston 

Muckenhi:n, C., Rohm & Haas Co., Chicago 


General Shoe Corp., 


Nagle, H., Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Newsham. J., Pratt Bros. Co., Chicago 

Nickerson, W. H., Shoe & Leather Re- 
porter, Boston 

Norton, W. J... American Dyewood Co.. 
Chicago 


Olson, Ca] O., The Olson Sales Agency, 
Nz ¥2 

Olson, Edith, Packing House By-Prod. Co., 
Chicago 

Ostronich, Albert M., Pittsburgh Wool Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh 

Pando, Oscar, 

Se fy i 

Paul, W. G., E. F. Drew & Co., Chicago 

Perrin, T. S., Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land 

Pfeffer, Herb, Herb Pfeffer Co., Detroit 

Pfeil, Wm. J., Hart & Harrington, Ine., 
Chicago 

Pike, Jack, L. H. Lincoln & Son, Ine., 
Coudersport, Pa. 

Pilchard, Frank, Geo. H. Elliott Co., Chi- 
cago 

Potter, Gordon, Swift & Co., Chicago 

Prince, Richard D.. Rohm & Haas Co., 
Chicago 

Purnell, Geo., Taylor, White Extracting 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

Quinn, John W., K. J. Quinn & Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. 


Tan-American  Corp., 


Rafferty, Edw., Edward J. 
Pittsburgh 

Rankin, Travis, Nopco Chem. Co., 
son, N. J. 

Riddle, S., Wilson & Co., Chicago 

Ritter, Ben N.. B. N. Ritter & Co., Cin- 
cinnati 

Ritter, Marvin A., B. 
Cincinnati 

Roberts, Ben, Barkey Importing Co., Inc., 
SSD Pe 

Roberts, Clifford, United Shoe Mchy. Corp.. 
Boston 

Roberts, Lester, Lester Roberts Hide Co., 
Houston, Texas 


Rafferty Co., 


Harri- 


N. Ritter & Co., 





Carley Wood Tanks are high quality, long-service 
equipment, proven over the years for correct design 
and durable construction. A complete stock of cypress, 
pine or redwood in any size or shape. Get Carley 
facts and specifications first. 


WOOD TANKS 
AND LEACHES 


PADDLE 
WHEELS 


Carley Paddle Wheels are made with gear or chain 
drive and can be operated singly or in sections for 
best production efficiency and control. You always 
get best quality in Carley Tanning Machinery and 
Equipment and you always get the lowest quotation 
for quality equipment. Write for details. 
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HERMAN HOLLANDER, INC. 


154 Nassau Street New York 38, N. Y. 


Telephone WO rth 4-3240 Teletype N. Y. 1-1238 
CABLE ADDRESS: HERHOL, NEW YORK 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
HIDES and SKINS 


Offices in Boston, Mass. and Gloversville, N. Y. 


Own Affiliates in Principal Foreign Hide and Skin Centers 

















USC BL a 


333 Lyman Building—Muskegon, Michigan 
P. O. Box 245 


Teletype: Phones: 2-2448 
MUSK 564 2-7696 


HIDES & SKINS 


Member: Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Serving the Industry for over 40 Years 








RELIABLE DIRECT SOURCES THE WORLD OVER FOR 
VEGETABLE TANNING MATERIALS 


WATTLE EXTRACT WATTLE BARK MYRABOLAMS VALONIA 
MANGROVE BARK DIVI DIVI CUTCH QUEBRACHO SUMAC 


U.S.A. agents NCS Brand South African Wattle Extract 
Sole agents in U.S.A.—Canada—Cuba—Mexico. 
SENS Brand. Powdered Valonia Extract. 


THE OLSON SALES AGENCY 
IMPORT - EXPORT 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
20 BROAD STREET 


(NEAR WALL STREET) 


Telephones: 
DIGBY 4-0226, 4-0227 


Cable Address 
“COROSAGE” 
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Rohwer, J. O., Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co., St. 
Louis 

Rose, Leo, Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

Rossi, Wm. A., Leather and Shoes, Boston 

Ruedebush, R., United Shoe Mchy. Corp., 
Boston 

Rumpf, E. J., Leather & Shoes, Chicago 

Russell, Porter, Jacob Stern & Sons, 


i Se ies 


Sacco, A. W., Schmoll Fils-Deevy Corp., 
N.X,.¢, 

Sauer, Arthur, Tanimex Corp., N. Y. C. 

Sawtell, E. O., Wallerstein Co.,  Inc., 
ee ae 8 

Schell, J. N., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha 

Schnitzer, J. G., U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Schroeder, Arthur F., Jr., Atlas Refinery, 
Inc., Newark 

Schubbe, F. C., Mutual Chem. Co. of 
America, N. Y. C. 

Schueler, C. R.. C. R. Schueler & Co., 
Boston 

Schwaab, L., Weekly Bulletin, Boston 

Schweitzer, W. K., duPont, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Dela. 

Scott, L. C., American Hair & Felt Co., 
Chicago 

Seidel, Ben W., Ben W. Seidel & Co., 
Boston 

Shaw, Edw. A., Pratt Bros. Co., Chicago 

Shield, Murray, Bank of Manhattan Co., 
N. Y. C. 

Sidler, R. C., Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
Ava ot 

Simmons, Howard, American Dyewood Co., 
Chicago 

Smith, Frank E., International Prods. 
Corp., N. Y. C. 

Spain, Richard F., Nopco Chem. Co., Chi- 
cago 

Star, Jules, Jules Star & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 

Stecker, Ray J., Ray J. Stecker & Co., Inc., 
Salem, Mass. 

Stehling, C., Chas. H. Stehling Co., Mil- 
waukee 

Steinberg Herman J., Steinberg Bros., 
No ¥. 

Strasser, Lester A., Kaufmann Trading 
Corp., N. Y. C. 

Stumpf, J. Herbert, Chemtan Co., Milwau- 
kee 

Swanson, P. B., Rohm & Haas Co., Chicago 


Teas, J. H., Teas Extract Co., Nashville 

Tefft, W. F., American Cyanamid Co., 
Chicago 

Tissier, Jacques, Sylvain Weil, Paris, 
France 

Trask, Arthur C., Arthur C. Trask Co., 
Chicago 

Trask, Eugene A., Arthur C. Trask Co., 
Chicago 

Trask, R. Hugh, Arthur C. Trask Co., 
Chicago 

Turley, H. G., Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia 


Vook, Fred L., General Dyestuff Corp., 
Chicago 


Wachholtz, Walter A., Arthur C. Trask Co., 
Chicago 

Webster, Geo. A., A. L. Webster & Co., 
Chicago 

Weeks, Carl, Benj. Wishner Co., Milwau- 


kee 
Weibull, Erik G., Garvamnes A/B Weibull, 


Landskrona, Sweden 


Weiller, Jack, Jack Weiller & Co., Chicago 
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Branches and direct 
connections in the principal 
markets throughout 
the world. 


Sewing the Indusirny Since 1857 
JOHN ANDRESEN & CO., INC. 


ANDRESEN BUILDING ¢ 8 EAST 36th St. » NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ANDRESEN—New York 
BOSTON OFFICE 10 HIGH STREET @ CHICAGO OFFICE 130 NO. WELLS ST. 
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TALLOW 
GREASE 


HIDES 
SKINS 


M. A. DELPH COMPANY 


517 W. Ray Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Telephone—Riley 8561 
Teletype—I.P. 85 


Special and Regular Selections 
Packer and Country Hides and Skins 
Horsefronts — Horsebutts - Hogskins 























JOHNSON & CARLSON 
FLAT BELT , PADDLE 


and ' --\) WHEELS 


V-BELT 
DRIVEN TANKS 


DRUMS f= By pat and 
LEACHES fim | eee CATS 


TANNERY EQUIPMENT 


848 EASTMAN ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 


(Continued from Page 8) 


tomers should take heart at this pros: 
pect. 

When you examine the long-range 
value and the utility of the associa- 
tion’s work, you have to think not of 
spectacular achievements but rather 
of solid and continuing activities. 
which most members come to accept 
and rely upon as part of their busi- 
ness. 

Consider, for example, the activity 
and the service performed by the 
Council on the color coordinating 
program. Like any other job, it is 
subject to criticism, it has its short- 
comings, it doesn’t meet everyone's 
needs. A couple of years ago, the 
Council took the program out of a 
routine pattern and made a drastic 
move. With the approval of manu- 
facturers and retailers, the color 
work was dissociated from the 
general color card organization. All 
the planning and the details were 
assumed by the Council. 

We now have our own color bu- 
reau. we do our own research in 
color trends. We operate on the 
premise that leather is the fashion 
leader and should set the pace for 
other industries. I am sure that you 
are not concerned with the details of 
how standard colors are selected and 
then how the tanners are cajoled and 
perzuaded to rush sample skins so 
that the Council can prepare thous- 
ands of swatchbooks that go to our 
industry. to our customers. to the 
fashion magazines. and to style 
houses in other industries. All that 
represents a new phase in the pro- 
gram, developed in the Jast two years. 
and handled efficiently and promptly. 

What should concern you is the 
economic value of the job. We are 
getting progressive standardization 
of major colors and | don’t have to 
tell you how very difficult that is for 
our industry when every hide and 
skin tends to be individualistic. 

We have the growing confidence 
and satisfaction of our customers and 
the retailers in the integrity of the 
program and its usefulness to them. 
For some members engaged in pro- 
motional work, the color program 
may be secondary, but to the great 
buik of tanners of leather for shoe 
uppers and accessories. the color 
standards and swatchbooks are work- 
ing tools which have become more 
useful than ever in the last two years. 

| have also seen a development in 
our relations with consuming indus- 
tries, with our customers, which I 
rgard as extremely important. A 
couple of years ago, we created the 
Trace Relations Committee. which 
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sat down with opposite members 
from the shoe business. There were 
points of difference, areas of dissatis- 
faction, as well as a mutual desire to 
cement more cordial relations. Re- 
lations have improved tremendously. 
Committees representing the shoe 
and leather industries have worked 
together harmoniously in_ several 
fields, such as military specifications, 
promotions, and the color program. 

The same forwards steps have been 
taken with other consuming indus- 
tries who have found in the past two 
years that the Council is responsive 
and willing to meet them at least 
half way. As a result it has been 
possible to launch joint ventures with 
groups representing garment manu- 
facturers, glove producers, industrial 
machinery manufacturers, and lug- 
gage and leather goods firms. The 
good will which has been created is 
an asset which can be expected to 
bring a further dividend in our rela- 
tions with our customers. 


Wholesome Activity 


. 


One activity of our Council makes 
itself felt in a wholesome and, for- 
tunately, negative way. I am _ re- 
ferring to the extension of service in 
the field of credit information and 
credit discussion. The credit men 
of this industry meet regularly now 
in a number of cities and discuss 
matters of universal interest to credit 
men. The channels of information 
which have been set up thereby are 
perhaps one of the most valuable 
means of minimizing credit risks. 
And, in a positive sense, this also 
makes it possible for suppliers to 
give effective assistance and encour- 
agement to their accounts. 

The Tanners’ Council Associates 
plan now has adherence in a number 
of other supplying _ industries. 
Through this plan, the dangers and 
costs of financial embarrassments 
among debtors have been greatly 
minimized. 

The statistical services of the 
Council have achieved a high level 
of effectiveness in the past two years. 
More and more the Council has been 
emphasizing the importance of get- 
ting to you current and timely in- 
formation, rather than the dusty ree- 
ord of what happened months ago. In- 
formation that is fresh, that tells us 
what is happening now, may well 
have been a factor in promoting the 
kind of stability which has been evi- 
denced recently. In this industry it 
certainly can be said that there is 
scant excuse for not being able to get 
one’s bearings with reasonable ac- 
curacy. The detail and the reason- 
ing given to members at the regional 
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economic conferences are followed 
through by weekly and monthly fig- 
ures to provide a consistent and logi- 
cal picture of developments. 

I have taken an active interest in 
the question of industry or group 
research. Since last year, when we 
first began to discuss this subject, an 
interesting and important series of 
changes have occurred. Many tan- 
ners have given more thought to the 
question and have come to serious 
and helpful conclusion. Second, you 
have had a laboratory committee 
functioning on your behalf, headed 
by David B. Eisendrath and Julian 


B. Hatton, Jr., which has undertaken 
to develop a program for industry 
research. 

I do not believe that we have ever 
before come to grips with the prob- 
lem as carefully and as systematically 
as this Committee has tried to do. 
Everyone agrees that research is fine, 
but they are not prepared to answer 
where and when and on what. The 
Committee is trying to spell out the 
details of a program that will be 
worth consideration and real action 
by the industry. You will hear more 
about that job in the future. 

END 


One of the nation’s well known tanners (some years 
ago) found his leathers were not running uniform; 
quality varied; costs too high. To offset competition's 
inroads he had to find a solution. Our demonstrator 
showed him the effective value of one barrel of 


“ADE Il TAN” for shortening his tanning time, with two 


POSITIVE PROOF... 


other important results:—|. Increased production with- test « SAMPLE... 


out increase in tanning equipment; 2. Uniformly better 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


quality leather. ..Result? Today he is using"ADE Ii TAN” " 
in carload lots. Tonning time cut 25% to 50%; costs 
reduced! “ADE |i TAN” may be just the material you 
need, if you have a production problem to solve. An 


actual demonstration on request. 


THE TANNADE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


2136 DOMINICK STREET © CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS @ U.S.A. 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and sellers 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 
advertising value of a publica- [7 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi-  |~ 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 
publisher members are audited 
by experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau’s 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“access toall books and records.” 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 


a” 
SO aoe 





with specialized 
advertising appeals. 





SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indi- 
cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial 
appeal. With the interests 
of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 
specialized groups effectively 


publisher’s circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C. Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 
include: ¢ How much paid circulation 
¢ How much unpaid distribution « 
Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers ¢ Where they are located 
¢ How much subscribers pay « Whether 
or not premiums are used * How many 
subscribers in arrears ¢ What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 

This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and is proud 
to display the Hallmark of 
Circulation Value as the 
emblem of our cooperation 
with advertisers. Ask for a 
copy of our A.B.C. Report 











receipts, arrears are among the 


and then study it. 
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DREW SPEECH 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of 1953. It can happen, of course, 
that the incidence of demand as 
between different types of leather may 
change, i.e., cattlehide leather vs. 
calf, vs. kid, etc. It is not my inten- 
tion to go into that phase of the 


problem here as I am concerned now 


with painting the overall picture only 
in broad strokes. One detail that 
should be mentioned, however, is 
that of substitutes for leather in 


shoes. 

Anyone who has followed the 
monthly data on shoe production can 
not help but be impressed with the 
apparent stability that has been wit- 
nessed in the proportion of shoes pro- 
duced with leather soles—the figure 
has hovered mainly between 40 and 
42 percent over an extended period 
of 27 months. No one should take 
this as a victory or assume that the 
fighting is all over. Sole leather tan- 
ners are still going to have to struggle. 
But it is my belief that no significant 
change will take place in this picture 
in 1954. 

If shoe leather demand is going 
to be as good in 1954 as in 1953, 
what about the other markets for 
leather? These are important even 
though they use up only about 17 
percent of the U. S. leather produc- 
tion. In practically all cases 1953 
demand has been good, has been 
greater than in 1952. Garments, lug- 
gage, upholstery, industrial belting. 
etc., have all contributed toward the 
high level of leather use this year. 

It is my opinion that Leather In- 
dustries of America has done much 
to help build a foundation under this 
demand. It has been assisted to no 
small extent by the availability of 
supply to meet this demand at price 
levels that permitted wide distribu- 
tion. If the supply and price condi- 
tions that made L.I.A.’s efforts suc- 
cessful continue there is no reason 
for expecting that the 1953 demand 
was a one-shot affair. I expect to see 
continued good demand in 1954 for 
practically all leather goods and 
leather products. 

In brief, then, the demand outlook 
is for an overall leather demand com- 
parable in total to that witnessed in 
1953. What are the supply possibili- 
ties for meeting such a demand? 

The outlook for cattle and calf 
slaughter in 1954 is for a total of 
37.5 million head as compared with 
35.5 million for 1953, an increase of 
two million. My own supply estimates 
differ slightly from these since I am 
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looking at hide and skin supplies 
and he is looking at beef and veal 
production. For this year 1953, I 
think a total of 36.2 million hides, 
kips, and calfskins will be produced. 
Of this total about 24.3 million will 
be kips and calfskins. 

For 1954, I am quite prepared to 
go along with a two million increase 
in the total. Tentatively I am divid- 
ing this total into about 25.4 million 
cattle and 12.8 million calf (and kip). 
When it comes to domestic sheep 
and lamb skin supplies, there are all 
sorts of questions involved—as you 
have heard. It does not seem possible 








that the kill in 1954 can maintain the 
1953 pace. I follow the estimate of 
a decline of about one million head. 
In all fairness to those with short 
memories let me admit that I said 
the same last year—and was wrong. 

The loss in domestic supplies on 
sheepskins is, of course, far outbal- 
anced by the estimated gains in hide 
and calfskin supplies. It takes about 
one million sheep and lambskins to 
supply the same footage as only about 
160,000 cattle hides. Anl, by the same 
token, it takes almost 10 million kid- 
skins to replace one million cattle- 
hides. 
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On net balance, therefore, the 

estimates for 1954 are for increased 

domestic supplies equivalent to more 
than a million cattlehides! 

What about foreign supplies and 

imports? Let us be realistic about 

this. The U. S. imports hides and 
skins only to the extent we need 
them or think we need them. I know 
of no conditions now existing out- 
side the U. S. that would prevent this 
country from importing just as many 

hides and skins in 1954 as were im- 

ported in 1953—if they are wanted. 

Here is a summary: 

(a) The U. S. has had a healthy 
demand for leather in 1953. 

(b) Supplies have been adequate 
to meet this demand. 

(c) Demand in 1954 is expected 
to be about equal to that of 

1953. 

(d) Domestic supplies are expected 
to be somewhat larger than 
in 1953 and there would seem 
to be no reason why the im- 
port volume, in total, cannot 
match the relatively small 
1953 receipts of foreign sup- 
plies. 

(e) Therefore: there is every 
reason to suppose that 1954 
supply will be equal to meet- 
ing a 1954 demand at least 
equal to that of 1953. 

— END — 
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GLASS SPEECH 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


general economic vista before this 
country and before this industry. It 
exists by reason of the changes that 
have been taking place in the indus- 
try and of which many of us are still 
not consciously aware. May I remind 
you that measured by the opinions 
of others, by other industries, we 
are not considered a mature or slow- 
moving industry. It might be sur- 
prising for you to learn that in many 
other industries we have achieved 
the reputation within the past two 
years of being young, confident, fast- 
moving and aggressive. Leather is a 
word to be reckoned with today in 
consumers goods industries. 

Earlier this year the Council made 
a survey among tanners and obtained 
a good deal of information on fian- 
cial ratios for 1952. We compiled the 
figures with some misgivings and 
then had to eat our words, partially 
at any rate. That survey, covering a 
very substantial proportion of the 
industry. demonstrated a fact which 
you cannot ignore: It can be done, 
it has been done. Conditions were not 
ideal in 1952. Every tanner faced very 
considerable problems during the first 
part of the year when you experi- 
enced the tail end of the 1951 read- 
justment. Nevertheless, using any of 











the standards which might have been 
applied fifteen or twenty years ago, 
1952 reflected creditable progress. 
The average was not good enough, 
but within the embrace of that aver- 
age there was a fairly high percentage 
of companies with margins for which 
there would be no excuses needed on 
the National City Bank’s annual com- 
pilation. 

It is the area of merchandising and 
selling which has become a com- 
pelling issue and which in one way 
or another must be reflected in the 
Council’s basic activities. Drastic 
changes are taking place in the sales 
thinking, in the merchandising ideas 
of this industry. I find clear-cut evi- 
dence that tanners are beginning to 
merchandise, that in various quar- 
ters the truisms of the past have been 
profitably discarded. There is evi- 
dence that an inferiority complex in 
selling, which has always been 
reflected by obsession with price, is 
beginning to disappear. I find that 
more and more attention is being 
given to other factors in_ selling, 
factors which outweigh in import- 
ance both to the customer and to 
yourselves the minor consequences of 
price haggling. I suggest to you that 
the change in sales technique which 
must come about is not easy or 
simple, but that the dividends will be 
exceedingly worth while. 
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WARN SPEECH 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


and will continue to be helpful. I 
should like to see it carried further, 
if possible, through our common ef- 
forts. Perhaps the Tanners’ Council 
could undertake to find out what 
consumers think about shoe colors, 
what they are likely to want, and 
thereby help provide retailers with 
information which would not only be 
useful in planning our buying but 
also in the daily business of selling 
shoes. 

Shoe retailers are also aware of 
the promotional efforts you are mak- 
ing and the spotlight these efforts 
turn on footwear. The cooperation 
within the industry, as evidenced by 
the National Shoe Fair next week, is 
a long step in the right direction. 
Anything you do to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in shoes is directly help- 
ful to retailers, even though your 
prime concern is the sale of leather. 
When the representatives of your in- 
dustry point out that your promo- 
tional and advertising activities are 
directed as much toward helping sell 
shoes as to featuring and highlight- 
ing leather, I recognize that fact as 
a genuine contribution to the welfare 
of the shoe business. 

One part of our common market 








of the tanning industry. 


NEW YORK 
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Wherever fine embossing and smooth plating 
is done you will find a Sheridan Press doing it 
best and most economically. Sheridan Presses are 
engineered to meet the most exacting requirements 


TeW-&C-B- 
SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 


129-135 LAFAYETTE ST. 600 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


52/54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1, ENGLAND 


has barely been scratched. For years 
industry spokesmen have bemoaned 
the low rate of consumption in men’s 
footwear, and have appealed for 
something to be done. I believe that 
something can be done to the genu- 
ine and mutual profit of the tanners, 
the manufacturers and the retailers. 
We have made little or no headway in 
the past because there has never been 
sufficient and industry-wide coordi- 
nation. It is high time that all of 
us put our heads together on the 
problem, come up with a few answers 
and put those answers into action 
across the country. We have the 
elements in the shoe business of a 
worth-while and productive kind of 
promotion, “The New in Shoes.” 
That program can do more to stimu- 
late men’s shoe business than any- 
thing we have ever tried before as an 
industry because we have tried vir- 
tually nothing. It is a program to 
which you have already given help, 
and if we continue and expand the 
job I am convinced the market can 
be expanded. 

Shoe retailers, like all other busi- 
ness men, are buyers as well as sel- 
lers. One of our handicaps as buy- 
ers in the past has been the efferves- 
cence which seems to get into hide 
and skin markets from time to time 
and then communicate itself to shoes. 
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To the average retailer the resulting 
instability has been a pretty tough 
thing to live with. It is hard for the 
average retailer with limited re- 
sources to plan his buying effici- 
ently and equally difficult for him to 
build the kind of confidence and good 
will among his customers upon which 
sales ultimately depend. 

I take the liberty of suggesting to 
you that a reasonable kind of sta- 
bility in your markets could be an 
asset to the shoe retailers as well as 
to yourselves. I am sure that minds 
much more familiar with the eco- 
nomic facts of your industry have 
wrestled with that problem of insta- 
bility. 

The shoe retailers of this country 
are awake to the problems of selling 
shoes in this fast-moving world of 
ours. They are alert to the need for 
ideas and are glad to receive ideas 
which can help sell shoes. I hope 
we can go far in building closer ties, 
in opening up means of communica- 
tion which you can use to help us 
and our selling force with informa- 
tion on leather which can help sell 
shoes. I hope that when you achieve 
new products, new textures, new 
colors, you can and will utilize our 
organization so that the information 
can be put to work where it is needed 

in the retail shoe store. 
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SCHNITZER SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 17) 
However, in 1947 the per capita con- 
sumption of men’s shoes amounted 
to 1.92 pairs and only 1.73 pairs in 
1952. Similarly, in boys’ and youths’ 
types, the per capita in 1947 was 1.57 
pairs compared with but 1.28 pairs 
in 1952. On the other hand, per capita 
consumption of women’s shoes in 
the same period increased from 3.70 
pairs to 3.92 pairs and of misses’ 
and children’s shoes from 4.55 to 

4.64 pairs. 

Continued activity of the trade 
should readily result in an over-all 
increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of shoes to 3.3 pairs annually. 
It would take extra pair sales to only 
a very small proportion of the total 
population to reach this goal. Even 
bringing the per capita of groups 
such as men’s and boys’ up to levels 
which prevailed prior to 1947 would 
accomplish the result. If this could 
be attained, it would mean an annual 
sales in 1954 of almost 535 million 
pairs, based on a population total 
of 162 millions for that year. 


A World Record 


While the total suggested above 
may not be reached during the 
coming year, there is very good 
reason to believe that shoe produc- 
tion in 1954 will be in excess of 500 
million pairs. If this total is attained, 
it will be the first time in the history 
of our shoe industry that annual out- 
put for three consecutive years has 
totaled more than 500 million pairs 
annually, This will be a_ record 
attained in no other country in the 
world; in fact during 1952 with less 
than 8 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, the United States accounted 
for about 40 percent of the entire 
world shoe output. 

As a result of the vacation periods 
and shortened work-week granted by 
virtually all domestic industries, there 
has been a marked increase in travel 
during recent years. More than 66 
million people are now taking vaca- 
tions annually and 22 million private 
cars are also used for this _pur- 
pose. This would be a very fertile 
field for extra pair sales which the 
shoe trade should attempt to reach. 
Casual shoes which were especially 
comfortable when driving or riding 
in a car could certainly interest many 
consumers and this growing volume 
of potential customers is already 
sufficiently large to interest the foot- 
wear industry. 

Leather could readily be tied in 
with such campaigns in somewhat 
the same manner as is now being 
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done in “The New In Shoes” pro- 
gram. This appears to be a new field 
which has not yet been exploited, 
and which lends itself very readily 
as an outlet for larger quantities of 
leather. For definite ideas on the 
subject you need only to go to a 
few of the 45,000 motels now spread 
from one end of the country to the 
other and make the necessary obser- 
vations. The types of shoes wanted 
by people who tour the country in 
their own cars, spending the nights 
at motels, differ considerably from 
those of consumers who go to resorts 
by plane or train. 

Vacations indicate an improved 
potential for the sale of luggage. 
With more people traveling, and 
at the rate of three to each pas- 
senger car, the industry could encour- 
age each person to have his own bag 
or case. Observing many travelers 
arriving at motels, it is surprising to 
note that the average luggage is only 
two pieces for every three people. 
This does not include the articles 
carried in paper bags and cartons 
which clearly indicates a market for 
additional luggage. 


Promotional Tie-In 


Industry and trade could use this 
changing phase of American life for 
the promotion of other types of 
leather products besides those already 
noted. This would include specific 
types of women’s handbags especially 
adaptable for use on trips as well as 
a special small type of bag for men 
in which could be carried the over- 
night necessities — pajamas, razor, 
tooth brush, comb, etc. Use of such 
products would be very advantageous 
when stopping overnight on tours 
as it would eliminate the necessity 
of unpacking luggage from the car 
trunks and merely taking into the 
lodgings the absolute necessities. 

California styling has done a great 
deal to popularize leather clothing 
for sports and casual wear. While this 
apparel is at present more popular 
with women and teen-agers, men are 
also beginning to show considerable 
interest. Only the surface has yet 
been scratched in this line, but con- 
sistent promotion should bring about 
more favorable results. 

Personal leather goods also have 
very favorable potentials for an up- 
swing in the immediate future. 
Greater use of wallets in their hand- 
bags by women is one indication of 
the trend in such products. Another is 
the more extensive use of the leather 
“pocket secretaries” that more men 
are now carrying, use of which is 
permitting many men to discard the 
old envelopes they used to carry for 
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Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 

Many years of experience together with uniformly high 
standards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its 
respected position in the leather industry. 

The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of 
their research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A. J. & J. 0. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialists 
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For White Leather At Reasonable Cost 
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White Extract Type Of Leather 
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taking notes. Decline in the use of 
suspenders and growing popularity 
of waist belts have also been reported 
with good prospects of still larger 
sales. Trade information advises of 
a slight improvement in the demand 
for leather gloves during the current 
season. If encouraged, this trade 
could record still further gains 
despite the price differentials between 
the leather and non-leather varieties. 

Upholstery leather is used in auto- 
mobiles abroad to a much greater 
degree than on those made in this 
country. If you will examine some 
of the imported roadsters which are 
being imported into this country in 
larger numbers, you will see definite 
proof of this statement. Correspond- 
ing increase at home should up the 
demand for upholstery leathers con- 
siderably. Producers of upholstery 
leathers have maintained their posi- 
tion in the furniture field, but much 
still remains to be accomplished. 
Trends here depend largely on indus- 
try activities and efforts. 


Future Prospects 


I would like now to recapitulate 
for you my opinions regarding pros- 
pects for the future. Incomes should 
continue at high levels despite the 
fact that less overtime will be worked, 
because employment will stay up. 
Population growth will extend your 
market during 1954 so that coopera- 
tive industry promotion supplemented 
by individual firm activity should 
raise the prospects for larger leather 
sales. 

Shoes will continue to absorb more 
than 80 percent of the leather con- 
sumed and there are favorable oppor- 
tunities for enhancing the sale of 
footwear. Slight gains in the per 
capita shoe consumption and larger 
sales made possible by the increased 
population indicated for 1954 should 
result in larger leather consumption. 
Good merchandising could encourage 
extra pair sales for casual wear in 
view of the increase in leisure and 
vacation time now enjoyed by an 
increased proportion of the popula- 
tion. This trend is expected to grow 
and afford still greater possibilities 
as time passes. 

Increase in the number of people 
taking vacations has afforded good 
opportunities for still higher luggage 
sales. Other needs of the vacationers 
could also be catered to, thus bring- 
ing about improved sales of leather 
goods. Fair progress has been made 
in such products as waist belts, 
wallets, and gloves during the current 
season and every effort should be 
made to keep this trend alive. 


- END — 
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DAWSON SPEECH 
(Concluded from Page 21) 
the fundamentals and __ principles 
involved. Inasmuch as each progres- 
sive tanner must develop the charac- 
teristics of his desired end product, 
he must realize that his organization 
must be capable of applying these in- 
novations for his most efficient use. 
The people who bring these develop- 
ments to the tanner are not, in any 
way, in competition with the tannery 
superintendent and his personnel; 
because it is only through complete 
cooperation that improvements can 
be made. 
Now, as to the problem of attract- 
ing the desired type of technically 
trained personnel to the leather 


industry, perhaps the excellent ap- 


proach used by the Leather Indus- 
tries of America in their work would 
be worthwhile considering. Their 


problem is to awaken the public to the 


value of leather. and they are suc- 
ceeding. 

Our problem is to sell scientific 
personnel on the advisability of 
choosing the leather industry as their 
career. This approach to the market 
for technical manpower is but the 
normal method used by the major 
chemical companies. We cannot 
allow the competitor to take his choice 
and to let us take the less desirable 
available personnel. Before we can 
hope to compete successfully with 
chemical industry, the first job is to 
let the chemists and engineers know 
that leather is not on the way out, 
but that on the contrary, the poten- 
tialities for people with imagination 
and energy are quite extraordinary 
in this field. 


O'FLAHERTY SPEECH 


(Concluded from Page 22) 





on lesser proportions. The reason is 
that in the equation of costs with 
which every tanner wrestles day after 
day there have been some very signi- 
ficant changes. We cannot forget 
that the cost of labor emphasizes the 
importance of productivity, and pro- 
ductivity must be identified with 
equipment. Consequently, what might 
have once seemed a very formidable 
capital item may be relatively less 
significant nowadays. Capital costs 
have to be measured not by the 
initial outlay alone, but also by the 
speed with which that outlay can be 
amortized through savings. 

If such systems in any of their 
possible adaptations offer hope for 
greater control, flexibility, materials 
saving and greater productivity, they 
may well be the means of pushing 
back the limitations which have here- 
tofore restricted basic changes in 
tannery operation. 
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Apex Fast Finishes are available in all colors — also 
colorless for mixing with your own pigments. 


They are non-inflammable, inexpensive to use and 
will permit of top finishing with either water soluble 
top coats or nitrocellulose lacquers. 


Manufacturers of a complete line 
of specialties for the tanning trade 


Established 1900 
Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 
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Specialists in PIGMENT FINISHES 
All shades and black. Best pigments used. 


GLAZED FINISHES 


For High Lustre Colored Leather 
(Kid, Sheep, Calf and Side) 


JOSEPH O'BRIEN LEATHER FINISH CORP. 
Office: Little Falls, N. Y. 
Plants: Little Falls, N. Y. and Danvers, Mass. 
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DeWITT SPEECH 


(Continued from Page 25) 


apt to accumulate on the uncoated 
side, and unless protective measures 
are initially taken at the time of in- 
stallation, the fabric may decay. 
The water repellent dyes promise 
to render a signal service in leather 
coloring. The very structure of many 
of these dyes gives promise of germi- 
cidal as well as insecticidal proper- 
ties. The use of these dyes provides 
a leather surface coated with a hy- 
drocarbon film, which provides an 
excellent base for the application of 
very thin, yet effective non-clogging 
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lacquer films, which will leave the 
leather free to breathe and thus evac- 
uate or prevent accumulation of water 
on the underside of the leather up- 
holstery. 

The ideal solution of the crocking 
problem would be to have a large 
number of tiny, harmless safety pins 
that could be used by Maxwellian 
demons to pin each molecule of dye 
or resin to the fibers and to each 
other. These pins would have to be 
so very small that one could sit on 
thousands of them at one time, yet 
not be aware of it. This concept, 
foolish as it may seem, leaves one, 
even though it shouts at the stars, 
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with a challenge to re-examine the 
real causes of stick-to-itiveness with 
regard to things. 

If one could get sufficient depth of 
color with a layer of dye five mole- 
cules thick, there would probably be 
no such a thing as crocking. But when 
it takes 200 to 1,000 molecular layers 
of dye, one on top of another, to give 
a desirable shade, is it any wonder 
that the pile of blocks frequently top- 
ples over when we tickle it just above 
its base. 

Let us speculate on what would 
happen if we could loosely anchor the 
dye molecules together with our sub- 
microscopic, non-sticking safety pins. 
If we attached the dye molecules at 
one point only, a point where the 
color structure of the dye was not 
seriously affected by the union, then 
we would have a long, colored mole- 
cular string 15 to 1,000 molecules 
long anchored at one end. 

Presumably these molecules would 
be folded up like long pieces of uni- 
formly creased paper. If we could 
catch hold of the last molecule in the 
series we might be able to stretch out 
the molecular string concertina-wise 
to its full length. Perhaps we could 
cut it in two if our scissors were 
small enough. Maybe we could, in the 
extended state, pin these strings to- 
gether at one or more places. If 
there were too many of such side 
anchors, then the molecules of dye 
would become stronger at the top 
than their bottom connection with the 
fiber. Then no matter how firmly 
they were anchored at the fiber, one 
would be able by straining the fiber 
at its surface to split off sections of 
dye molecules. 

Thus our first difficulty, frequently 
called “crocking,” might have been 
brought into existence. What is the 
cure for such “crocking”’? Several 
possibilities present themselves. We 
might make the “safety pins” stronger 
at the base, just strong enough so that 
the force necessary for rupture of the 
“pinned” joints of the molecule do 
not exceed the strength of the fiber 
anchor joint. 

We might strengthen the base an- 
chorage of the molecular string by 
pouring a layer of cementing mate- 
rial about the base of the tiny color 
strings, the idea being to make the 
effective anchor area at the fiber sur- 
face connection. Again, the trouble 
is getting the base film thin enough. 
We discard the idea finally because 
the fibers can’t breathe. Ever wear a 
plastic rain coat? 

Another approach is to find some 
way of chemically or physically at- 
taching the surface particles to one 
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another. But thereby we have re- 
sorted to pins again. We're back to 
where we were, or are we? Perhaps 
all of this makes us realize that it is 
high time to get going on a research 
program that will supply some of the 
answers. It is certain that we cannot 
find these answers unless we have 
more fundamental information about 
the nature of leather. Indeed, if 
leather is to compete with modern 
synthetic fabrics, this information 
should be in hand now. 

There is no doubt that now dyes 
with water repellent properties can 
be made and applied to leather. There 
is no doubt that water repellence 
without color can be imparted to 
leather. There is, however, a real 
need for both water repellence and 
color applied in such a manner as to 
allow leather to breathe. There is 
need for a method of prevention of 
“crocking.” 





COMPTON SPEECH 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


ball and carry it when the supplier 
has run the ball well down the field. 
In the view of many suppliers, the 
leather industry is more likely to sit 
on the ball than it is to pick it up. 
We believe that the leather indus- 
try can grow—not die—as the result 
of proper, efficient, investment in re- 
search. The direction should be 
toward unexplored horizons in the 
development of new and better leath- 
ers—products that cannot be repro- 
duced by any other industry. We 
should lead from strength and not 
be content merely to follow suit. 
The most efficient research invest- 
ment for the industry would be a co- 
operative program such as is being 
prepared by the Laboratory Com- 
mittee. In addition to the funda- 
mental information which will be 
basic to true growth of the industry. 
there should be a by-product in that 
more suppliers will become inter- 
ested in the leather industry and con- 
tribute their efforts in addition to the 


industry's own. The advertising ef- 
forts of LIA, The Upholstery Group, 
and others have given the prelimi- 
nary evidence that is needed, but now 
further evidence is needed from a re- 


search standpoint. Individual leather 
companies are initiating expanded 
research programs on their own, but 
these seldom involve much basic re- 
search—they are limited more to 
product improvement and develop- 
ment. We need an expanding volume 
of fundamental information in order 
to make the industry really grow. 
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handling in most tanneries would re- 
veal a plant-wide cost far in excess 
of that generally envisioned by a 
nose count of the workers designated 
as material handlers, truckers, etc. 
The difference is buried in direct 
labor costs or other burden expense 
classifications. 

A well-engineered material hand- 
ling cost reduction program must 
therefore start with a survey which 
will establish the facts with respect 
to all the elements of all the jobs, 
both direct and indirect. where ma- 
terial is handled. 


This survey should register both 
time and distances. Time should be 
stated by element, determined either 
by time study or estimate. Distances 
should be recorded by segment and 
plotted on a layout, showing location 
of the existing buildings as well as 
the equipment and storage space 
within the buildings. 

To complete his data for the attack 
on material handling costs, the engi- 
neer should also secure a representa- 
tive schedule as to the anticipated 
throughput of product. 

He is now ready to attack the prob- 
lem in an analytical and factual man- 
ner. While there may be some vari- 
ation in the following steps. all of 
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them are necessary to do a compre- 
hensive job. 

Processing methods should be the 
first step in the analysis. A flow- 
chart, showing the sequence of move- 
ment through the operations, should 
be made. This chart should show 
the distance traveled between opera- 
tions, the number of times the mate- 
rial is placed in any kind of storage, 
the processing time of each operation 
and the handling time at each step 
in the process. 

A study of this chart together with 
a full understanding of the process in 
its entirety will reveal where opera- 
tions can be grouped to eliminate re- 
handling at each operation as well as 
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the points at which conveyors. hoists 
or other mechanical aids can be em- 
ployed to advantage. 

The second step is to make a plant 
layout based on first, the processing 
methods developed in the methods 
study, and second, the loading of the 
equipment based on the anticipated 
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The ideal layout, or its nearest ap- 
proach, may require some additional 
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tors, cutting into walls, ete. It may 
entail capital expenditures which can- 
not be made entirely at the time. 
Still, with such a plan, as the ulti- 
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mate goal, moves can be made to- 
ward the final plan as the opportunity 
arises. Without such a plan, money 
made available for modernization 
will not be spent to the best advan- 
tage. 

With the production flow and lay- 
out satisfactorily resolved, the loca- 
tion of the raw material and direct 
stores should be determied. While 
of secondary importance, as com- 
pared with the location of the proc- 
essing equipment, it is usually of 
prime importance with respect to 
material handling costs. 

Certain fundamental objectives are 
obvious in the location and _alloca- 
tion of space for raw materials and 
stores. They are: 

Close proximity to receiving dock: 

Close proximity to point of issue; 

Adequate space for storing mate- 
rial based on a projection of usage 
and turnover: 

Adequate aisles or headroom to 
permit selected material handling 
equipment to function efficiently: 

Adequate protection to permit 
good material control. 


50 Percent Savings 

One case study revealed that the 
location of the processing equipment 
for the basic skin preparation was 
satisfactory. However. recommenda- 
tions were made for handling bulk 
materials, such as hides, lime, salt. 
bichromate, shavings and glue stock. 
with a fork lift truck at a savings of 
more than 50 percent of the former 
cost. 

To accomplish this it was necessary 
to erect a smali addition to one of 
the stores, move some of the auxil- 
iary equipment and provide wider 
aisles in which the lift truck could 
operate. 

In another case it was found to be 
desirable to eliminate an elevator, 
use the shaft as a conveyorway to 
take supplies to the second floor, 
from which point they were dis- 
pensed through chutes, pipes. etc. 

Each case is different. Each has 
a solution which can be beneficial. 
Each of us thinks our particular prob- 
lem is unique. However, there are 
similar problems. either in the tan- 
ning industry or other industries, 
which have been satisfactorily _re- 
solved. 

It seems an anomaly that the most 
important factor in any well-planned 
material handling program is to 
devise ways and means of eliminat- 
ing the handling. Nevertheless, it is 
only after unnecessary material 
handling is eliminated. and _ the 
remainder performed by the most 
efficient methods, that the job can 
really be considered complete. 
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BERENS SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 27) 
ary and a moving part, allowing me- 
chanical power to be transmitted from 
one area within which the fluid is 
confined into another section from 
which the fluid is to be excluded. 

The mechanical leather field in- 
cludes two major components, the 
tanner and the fabricator of finished 
parts. In some cases a single com- 
pany may be both a tanner and a 
manufacturer. Others are strictly 
tanners supplying leather to com- 
panies who are strictly fabricators. 
Total sales of finished leather pack- 
ings during 1952 were approximately 
10 million dollars while sales of 
leather oil seal (which, of course, in- 
cluded metal component parts) were 
about 40 million dollars. 

The problems of the mechanical 
leather tanner or a packing manufac- 
turer include all those of any other 
tanner or a shoe manufacturer with 
one very important exception, color. 
We have similar problems with re- 
spect to dimensions, shape, flexibil- 
ity, and wearing qualities. Where a 
shoe manufacturer is concerned with 
comfort and style, we are interested 
in a material and design that will give 
the best performance in terms of low 
leakage and long life. 


Desirable Properties 

Leather has many properties which 
make it desirable as an oil seal or 
hydraulic packing material. Leather 
itself is not ordinarily affected by oil. 
It will stand considerable pressure 
without extruding due to its high 
tensile strength and millions of inter- 
laced fibers. It will withstand a wide 
range of operating temperatures. (In 
fact, leather is one of the few mate- 
rials which will remain flexible at 
the temperature of liquid oxygen, 
—300°F.) Leather has a low co- 
efficient of friction. It will not ordi- 
narily bond to metal nor corrode it. 
It can be stored almost indefinitely. 
It is flexible and can be formed by 
heat and pressure into a variety of 
shapes. 

Against these advantages leather 
has one property—porosity—which 
nearly overbalances them all from the 
mechanical leather standpoint. This 
very characteristic which makes it an 
excellent material for shoes makes 
leather a less satisfactory source of 
oil seals and packings, and unless 
filled or coated in some way oil will 
run through it practically like a sieve. 
However, with proper treatments de- 
signed to control the porosity, leather 
can successfully meet a variety of op- 
erating conditions hardly equalled by 
any other material. Objectionable 
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leakage is eliminated, yet lubrication 
is provided at all areas of contact so 
that friction and wear are minimized. 

Furthermore, unlike most of the 
commonly used raw materials of 
manufacture, leather is extremely 
variable in its properties and com- 
position. Even the weather affects 
leather so that in summer we are 
working with a somewhat different 
material than in winter. This is an 
extremely significant problem since 
the absorption of water by leather is 
accompanied by an increase in size. 
Packings made in the summer may 
become smaller in the winter; those 
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made in winter will certainly become 
larger next summer. 

In discussing the improvement of 
mechanical leather we are primarily 
concerned with two major problems: 

a) The improvement of leather 
as a raw material, and 

b) The elimination of that po- 
rosity which results in un- 
desirable leakage. 

By “the improvement of leather as 
a raw material” I would include any- 
thing which could be done to improve 
leather up through the tanning proc- 
ess as generally practiced today. I 
realize that to dream of raising steers 
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like turkeys, off the ground, free of 
tick bites, barbed-wire — scratches, 
brand marks, or other surface blem- 
ishes is to be utterly unrealistic. These 
flaws may be cleverly and justifiably 
advertised by a California tanner as 
giving character to leather, but to a 
mechanical leather producer these 
same marks are of serious concern as 
a possible source of weakness or of 
leakage. 

The improvement of _ leather 
through advances in tannery proc- 
esses and techniques is not just a 
dream; it is a constantly progressing 
reality. The chrome tanning of hides 
was an important contribution to the 
economics of leather, but to us in the 
mechanical leather industry it was 
much more important because it en- 
abled leather to be produced having 
heat resistance unheard of with 
straight vegetable tannins. Vegetable- 
tanned leather has a shrink tempera- 
ture of about 180° F. That is, at about 
that temperature in water vegetable- 
tanned leather will shrink rapidly and 
become completely unusable; upon 
drying the leather will be hard and 
brittle and totally unlike the original 
sample. 


Will Not Shrink 


A good chrome-tanned leather will 
not shrink significantly or undergo 
much physical and chemical change 
at the boiling point of water even if 
this boiling water test is conducted 
for extended periods of time. Such a 
chrome leather will have a shrink 
temperature of about 220°F. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, a high qual- 
ity mechanical chrome vegetable re- 
tan may have a shrink temperature of 
at least 240°F., while experimental 
work on retanning and on a wide 
variety of synthetic resin tannages 
indicates that this present-day limit 
may be significantly raised in the 
near future. 

With industrial equipment running 
at higher speeds and all of us moving 
ever faster by our various means of 
transportation, the operating condi- 
tions under which a packing or oil 
seal must perform satisfactorily are 
becoming more and more severe, 
especially with respect to tempera- 
ture. But the desired improvements 
in leather’s heat resistance must be 
made without sacrifice of those good 
properties of leather, and they must 
be real and practical, not just theo- 
retical or laboratory improvements. 

The whole problem of improving 
leather for mechanical purposes 
should be approached—by industry 
and by groups such as the Tanners’ 
Council Laboratory — as a problem 
unique in itself, demanding special 
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answers not necessarily applicable to 
the leather industry as a whole. 

Considerably more time, effort, and 
money has been spent by the mechan- 
ical leather producers on the improve- 
ment of leather through the elimina- 
tion of that porosity which results in 
undesirable leakage, a problem which 
has always been one of the chief con- 
cerns of the leather oil seal and pack- 
ing manufacturer. 

The earliest attempts to fill leather, 
or more accurately the spaces be- 
tween the leather fibers themselves, 
involved the use of waxes — Car- 
nauba, Monton, Paraffin and many 
others. The wax was melted and the 
leather immersed in the melt until 
saturated, possibly using pressure or 
vacuum techniques to insure rapid, 
complete impregnation. The part was 
then removed from the hot melt. 
drained, and cooled. The result was 
a reasonably impervious leather but 
not, at the same time, an ideal prod- 
uct. Flexibility had usually been lost, 
although that varied widely with the 
particular wax. The wax was fre- 
quently soluble in oil and, worst of 
all, nothing prevented it from wash- 
ing out under pressure as operating 
temperatures neared the wax’s melt- 
ing point. The combined effects of 
solubility and washing out due to heat 
and pressure have often proved dis- 
astrous. Nevertheless, wax-filled leath- 
ers are still widely used in the indus- 
try and at moderate pressures and 
temperatures are frequently very 
satisfactory, particularly in pneu- 
matic applications operating near 
room temperature where there is a 
relative absence of oil. 


Wide Variety 


A wide variety of coating mate- 
rials have been used to prevent the 
passage of liquids through leather. 
Although there may be some advan- 
tages to the use of impervious coat- 
ings, there are at least two major 
drawbacks. Cut edges are not sealed, 
which in some cases allows oil or 
air to pass through the leather al- 
most as if there were no coating 
present at all. Perhaps an even more 
serious objection is that a completely 
impervious, surface coated leather no 
longer allows any lubricant to reach 
the rubbing surface (a_ property 
which is one of the chief advantages 
of a properly impregnated controlled 
porosity leather). It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that we coat 
leather with an oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber; but then if a customer asks 
us, “Why are you going to coat a 
leather seal with rubber, why not 
give us a rubber seal in the first 
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place?” we have very little that we 
can answer. 

In line with the vast development 
of synthetic resins, rubbers, and plas- 
tics during the past few years, it has 
been felt for some time that a supe- 
rior leather treatment could be found 
by utilizing some of these recent dis- 
coveries, using them as impregnants 
where the material is deposited 
within the leather rather than on 
the surface. Suitable impregnating 
materials would be those which 
would not dissolve in oil, which will 
not melt and come out of the leather 
at the seal’s operating temperature. 
and which are liquid enough to pen- 
etrate thoroughly into the leather so 
as to fill the pores without leaving 
a surface coating. In addition, the 
impregnating materials must be flex- 
ible, must age well (that is, not be- 
come hard and brittle after sitting 
around on a customer's stockroom 
shelf). and they must be capable of 
being formed and cut into the de- 
sired shape. Preferably they should 
be cheap: unfortunately most of 
them are not. 


The First Work 


The first work using synthetic 
resins as leather fillers was done by 
dissolving them in a suitable solvent. 
saturating the leather, and then 
evaporating off the solvent, leaving 
the plastic deposited in the leather. 
This was reasonably _ satisfactory. 
with the chief drawback being that 
it was difficult to get enough resin 
into solution and still maintain a vis- 
cosity suitable for impregnation. Un- 
less a sufficient amount of material 
was put into the leather, leakage was 
not appreciably reduced: too high 
a concentration of resin in the im- 
pregnating solution left the leather 
unevenly coated with a highly unde- 
sirable mess. 

Leather impregnations based on 
this solvent impregnation technique, 
using resins such as the polyacrylates. 
polymethacrylates, or similar mate- 
rials are, however. being successfully 
used in the industry today. 

Of considerably more significance 
are the newer leather treatments 
which use reactive monomers or low 
molecular weight, liquid resins for 
impregnation. Then, after they are 
placed in the leather, these liquids 
are converted to high molecular 
weight, rubber-like materials having 
excellent oil resistance and melting 
points, if any. far above any normal 
operating temperature. By using 
resins of this type it is possible to 
put almost any desired amount of 
filler into the leather, thus control- 
ling the porosity over the entire range 
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from practically unfilled leather to 
leather which is essentially non- 
porous. 

Typical examples of these reactive 
liquids suitable for use as leather im- 
pregnants would be various acrylate 
monomers, vinyl monomers, low 
pressure laminating resins, low mo- 
lecular weight epoxides, or the Thio- 
kol liquid polymers. It is at least 
worthy of note that a number of 
packing manufacturers are using the 
Thiokol liquid polymers in their pro- 
duction at the present time—with 
varying degrees of success. It is an 
outstanding example of a chemical’s 


starting out in a field quite foreign 
to mechanical leather and, after ex- 
tensive research by individual mem- 
bers of the industry, being adapted 
to their own particular needs. 

Using these liquid resins isn’t nec- 
essarily easy. The problems involved 
in carrying out to the desired degree 
exactly the reaction one wants within 
the pores of leather are far too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Just as the sole leather producers 
have been faced with a serious threat 
to their markets in the high styrene- 
butadiene copolymers, the manufac- 
turers of leather oil seals and pack- 
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ings have been confronted with an 
equally dangerous threat in the form 
of the oil-resistant synthetic rubbers 
such as Neoprene, Hycar, or Thiokol. 
There are a number of ways in 
which the competition of these oil- 
resistant materials can be approached 
by a mechanical leather producer. 
He can, for all practical purposes, 
abandon hope — curtailing produc- 
tion or perhaps even going out of 
business, never a very happy pros- 
pect to contemplate. Or he can start 
producing synthetic rubber parts in 
direct competition with his own 
leather production, and in competi- 
tion with both his leather and syn- 
thetic rubber competitors. Or he can, 
through his own engineering and 
chemical research efforts attempt to 
improve his product to meet this new 
competition and to put his leather 
products into those applications 
where there are real, not just ration- 
alized, reasons for using leather. 


Some Have Given Up 


Some companies have just given 
up, some have gone into the syn- 
thetic rubber business. Others have 
carried out and are continuing to 
conduct extensive improvement pro- 
grams. Obviously these last two al- 
ternatives are not mutually exclusive, 
since it is quite possible to produce 
synthetic rubber products while at 
the same time attempting to improve 
leather. 

There is yet another way to meet 
this threat of ever increasing mar- 
kets for mechanical leather. That 
would be a joint effort on the part 
of those interested mechanical leather 
producers in conducting a joint re- 
search program with the Tanners’ 
Council and National Hide Assn. with 
two major aims: the improvement of 
leather as a raw material for sub- 
sequent packing manufacturer, and 
the development of improved im- 
pregnants. 

Much valuable work has been 
done on dimensional standardiza- 
tion by the Mechanical Leather 
Packing Division of the American 
Leather Belting Association; prac- 
tically nothing has been done on an 
industry-wide, cooperative basis to- 
ward evaluating improved tannages 
or possible impregnating compounds. 

We obviously cannot rely on yes- 
terday’s methods to meet tomorrow’s 
competition. Meetings of organiza- 
tions like this, the Tanners’ Council, 
like the American Leather Chemists’ 
Association, must continue to assume 
the progressive leadership the leather 
industry needs. 


— END — 
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LEVITAN SPEECH 
(Concluded from Page 28) 
3% “ Thailand 
% Australia 
1% India 
7% Uruguay 
% “ Philippines 
2% Formosa 
15% The rest of 
the World. 
The 1952 import figures are as fol- 
lows: 

16,974 tons from United States 
6,205 “ “New Zealand 
3,806 “ “Australia 
1,583“ “Java 
1,392 “ * Pakistan 

Tz “ “Uruguay 
768 “ * Canada 
747 “ * Burma 
im * * Philippines 
516 “ * Holland 
491 “ “Argentine 
292 “ * Sweden 
iss “Okinawa 
141 “ “Thailand 
62 “ “South Africa 
» * * India 
924 tons from other countries 
not specified. 

This means that the United States, 
by exporting about 48 percent of 
Japan’s total import in 1952 was by 
far the largest exporter. New Zea- 
land and Australia were also export- 
ing sizable quantities, while Argen- 
tina slipped badly. 


Due To Higher Market 


This was primarily due to the 
higher market existing in Argentina 
at that time and also due to the small 
quantities available there as a result 
of the drought situation during the 
previous years. With Red China en- 
tirely out as a source of supply, it is 
only natural that they turned to us 
for their raw materials, and partic- 
ularly so because we here have en- 
joyed the lowest hide market in the 
world. 

The figures I have given you 
clearly show that there is absolutely 
no possibility of Japan’s shipping 
United States hides to the com- 
munistic countries, but it points to 
the fact that we have maintained our 
position and in addition, have re- 
placed China as a source of supply. 

To do business with Japan is not 
a very simple matter, because today 
Japan is faced with serious financial 
and economic problems. Their im- 
ports of food stuff and raw materials 
have far exceeded their exports, with 
the result that hard currency has 
been very difficult to obtain in Japan. 
The allocation of dollar funds made 
by their government to the leather 
industry has been very small and the 
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importers have had to struggle with 
international switch operations and 
retention fund purchases in order to 
obtain the necessary dollar funds. 
The hide business in Japan varies 
from that of our country insofar as 
the tanners do not buy directly from 
the shippers in the foreign countries, 
although they are, in most instances, 
fully aware of who the shippers are. 
The buying is done by importers, of 
which there are five large firms and 
a number of smaller concerns. These 
importers obtain the orders from the 
tanners, apply for import licenses 
and complete all the financial trans- 


actions in obtaining dollar funds, and 
in many cases, also take the risks in 
carrying the accounts. 

It is very difficult at this time to 
make a long-term prediction about 
the continuation of our exports in 
hides and skins to Japan. That will 
largely depend on the developments 
in our international situations that 
are facing us today. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, and that is that our 
packing house industry should con- 
sider themselves very fortunate to 
have Japan as the important buyer 
she has become in face of the tre- 
mendous kill we are having. 





TTLE 
NACH 


well-known brands 
all over the world 


""Ideal’’ Special Quebrachoblend Extract 
Wattle Bleach Extract 

“Landskrona” Quebracho Extract 
“Weibull” Mimosa Bark Extract 
“Scania” Larchbark: Extract 

Weibull’ Myrabollam Extract 

Mimosa Sulph Extract 

“Kiptan” Special Blend Extract 
"Svecia” Oakwood Extract 

“Triumph” Special Quebracho Extract 


GARVAMNES AB WEIBULL 


Landskrona — Sweden — Cable: Weibulltan 
Representatives 


The Olson Sales Agency, 
20 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


Arthur C. Trask Co., 
4103 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Harvey J. Boutin & Son, 
7 Front St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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need an edge finish? 






Then turn to Dyo-Flex Neutral 
Edge and Casing Compound 
... the perfect way to make the 
edges of belts and straps smooth. 
And so easy to use. Mix with water, 
apply to edges, and buff smooth. 
Valuable also in slicking down the 
flesh side of leathers, the Dyo-Flex 
method of smoothing out edges en- 
hances your reputation for turning 
out beautiful, finished leathers. 
Available also in brown, tan, or 
special colors. 

DYO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2200 Central Expressway, South 
Box 9007 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CLOUDS of TROUBLE -xcogiiilliena 


with... f- 


INDIECO S| eel 


COMPOSITION BLOCKS & PADS 
and NEW ERA SUPER WEAR BLOCKS 


INDEPENDENT and NEW ERA DIES 


Cutting * Perforating * Embossing * Marking 


BEVERLY DIES too! 


No Better Combination to Show the Way to 
Longer Block Wear and Fewer Die Troubles 


The Perfect Self Healing Blocks & Pads 
Any Desired Size in Black or Blonde 














Try One or More Today FTYSSRT YOR aoe 
BE CONVINCED! LaSalle near Jefferson, St. Louis 4. Mo., Phone:.Grand 2143 


Associate 





taal ERA DIE CO. Red Lion, York County, Penna. 
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REGISTRANTS 
(Concluded from Page 88) 


Weiss, E. F., Buckman Laboratories, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Weiss, Fred G., Ben W. Seidel & Co., 
Boston 

Wemple, Geo. B., Mutual Chem. Co., 

Ao Ge 

Wenzel, Chas. J., Sands & Leckie, Boston 

West, Al, Detroit Hide Co., Detroit 

Willis, H. R., Salem Oil & Grease Co., 
Salem, Mass. 

Wilson, Laird, Lapham Bros. Co., Chicago 

Witt, M. N., Swift & Co., Chicago 

Wittmann, W. F. The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha 

Wohlman, Irving, Wohlman & Sons, Inc., 
Detroit 

Wohlman, Seymour, Wohlman & Sons, Inc., 
Detroit 

Wootan, Chas., 
Cam, N.Y. < 


Industrial Commodity 


Zaleman, H., Chemhouse Products (Alsia) 
Pty., Ltd., Victoria, Australia 

Zeitlin, David, @orris Feldstein & Sons, 
1 ap dn, 8 


Ziegler, Frank, Tan-American  Corp., 





Deaths 





A. Roscoe Smith 
. 53, shoe wholesaler, died Oct. 19 
while on a business trip to Houston, 
Texas. Active for many years in the 
shoe industry, he was president of 
Graham-Brown Shoe Co., Dallas 
wholesale firm, which he joined in 
1920 as a bookkeeper. He was named 
president in 1948. He was also sec- 
retary-treasurer of Austin Shoe Stores 
founded in 1936 by Graham-Brown 
stockholders and operating retail shoe 
stores throughout Texas and Louisi- 
ana. He was also a director of the 
Dallas Wholesalers and Retailers Asso- 
ciation. Surviving are his wife, Mil- 
dred K.; two daughters, Stephanie and 

Susan; and a brother, Eric W. 


Charles E. Rogers 

. 63, shoe executive, died recently 
at a hospital in St. Louis, Mo., after a 
long illness. He was assistant super- 
intendent of the International Shoe 
Co. plant in Paducah, Ky., and a for- 
mer resident of Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
His wife survives. 


John J. O'Hare 

. . 68, shoe executive, died recently 
after a brief illness. A native of 
Salem, Mass., he had lived in Lynn for 
the past 28 years. Formerly superin- 
tendent for the Lenox Shoe Co, at 
Freeport, Me., he was associated with 
Sherman Shoe Co. prior to his retire- 
ment several years ago. He was active 
in religious affairs. Surviving are two 
sons, John J., Jr., and Robert H.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Lillian Reynolds. 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Cash Buyers of All Grades of 


Animal Hair 


Horse and Cattle Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 
KAISER-REISMANN CORP. 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-1032-3 


For Sale 


Randall Band Knife Splitting Machine. Ad- 
dress Box Nu-nber X-11. c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
. 
Blue Splits For Sale 
TRIMMED AND SORTED for weight and 
grade. Large quantities. Steady supply. Tell 


us what you are making and we will furnish 
a suitable selection. 
Address K-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


° ° 

Fleshing Machine For Sale 
FOR SALE: Aulson 54-inch hydraulic fleshing 
6 years old. Very reasonable. 

Address K-21, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, Ill. 


Wanted 


FOR EXPORT 
CASH for Close Outs Whole 


machine, 


WE WILL PAY 


Stock Upper Leather—any quantity Calf, Kid, 
Sides, Suedes, Kips, etc. 

Address K-22, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, Ill 

For Sale 
1,000 gross Red Rayon Shoe Laces—27” 
1,000 gross Blue Rayon Shoe Laces—27” 
Bulk, mfr’d. by General Shoe Lace. 
Excellent condition—35c. per gross. 


1,000 pair Rubber Shoe Bottoms for Sta- 
dium Boots—35c. per pair. 
3,000 pair Stadium Boot Lasts—35c. 
pair. 
H. LEVETON AND SONS CO. 
1411 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


per 








Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in eur hands not later than | 
Monday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING co. 
300 W. Adams S hicago 6 








Four used 
One 


For Sale 


LANDIS K12 Stitchers 


used USMC 48” Dinker. 


All machines in perfect condition. 


Low 


H 


AND SIZE AND LARGER 
Grain Table Top, 


Price—must sell immediately. 
H. LEVETON AND SONS CO., 
1411 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


‘Wanted 


SCRAP LEATHER 
Calf, Kid, 
Kip, etc. Any quantity. 
Address K-23 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Full 





Representative Wanted 


A WELL ESTABLISHED leather finish manu- 
facturer is looking for a qualified representa- 
tive to cover the West and Middle West. Good 
opportunity for the right man. On commission 
basis. State experience Address K-24, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y 


Wanted 


assistant in Sales Department 
of importing firm, located in New York City 
area. Actual tannery experience helpful but 
not essential. Please submit resume indicat- 
ing salary required All replies held strictly 
confidential Box X-10, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, New York 


Young man, as 





Situations Wanted 





Superintendent 


superintendent with good record 

Knows cement process thor- 
to show that he can im- 
production. Address Box 
and Shoes, 10 High S8t., 


Shoe factory 
seeks change 
oughly and is ready 
prove quality and 
X-12, c/o Leather 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Hide Man 


POSITION WANTED: Years of experience in 
curing, buying and receiving hides. 
Address K-20 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, IIL 











Help Wanted 





Two Men Wanted 


SALESMAN-DEMONSTRATOR 
Salesman demonstrator leather finishes wanted 


All territories open. 


Drawing account against 


commissions. 
CHEMIST 


Experienced 


leather finishes chemist wanted 


Good proposition to man able to formulate for 
any type of leather 
Address K-17, c/o Leather and Shoes, 20 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Salesman 


A 
te 
fa 


specialty 
advancement 
will be 
-18, ¢ 


ESTABLISHED Eastern firm is in- 
rested in securing the services of a salesman 
miliar with transmission hydraulic and 
leathers. A splendid opportunity for 
for the mght man All replies 
strictly confidential Address 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 


WELL 


held 
o Leather 
. Chicago 6, Ill. 








Canadian Sales Agency Wanted 
FIRST CLASS GERMAN SHOE MACHINERY WORKS, specializing 


in machines for welted shoes, wishes to get in touch with Canadian 


firms who are interested in acting as sales agency for Canada. 


Address K-19, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 


300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 














THE WOBURN MACHINE COMPANY 
HIDE AND LEATHER MACHINERY 
PROMPT SERVICE ON MACHINERY REPAIRS 


TEL. WO-2-0330 
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ST., WOBURN, MASS. . | 
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So! Your rug-cutting friends were 
here again—telling you how Salem 
Oil & Grease Company's 7 ways 
help improve the quality of leather! 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 
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BALANCED PERFORMANCE 





...and with NOPCOLENES that means 


surface lubrication with controlled penetration 


N mountain climbing, perfect balance and coordi- 

nated action, sure penetration of piton and axe in ice 
or rock, can mean the margin between a successful 
step upward or a perilous plunge downward. 


In fatliquoring leather, as in mountain climbing, 
balanced performance—effective dual action—is vital. 
That’s why the new, double-action Nopcolene* fat- 
liquors are so important to your leather processing. 


These specially developed products give excellent 
surface lubrication plus controlled penetration—a bal- 
anced performance that results in tight grain, good 
tensile strength and stitch tear, at the same time per- 


mitting the tanner to achieve whatever degree of tem- 
per, softness, hand, break or stretch desired. 


Nopcolene fatliquors are readily soluble. Since many 
of them are moisture-free, others containing not more 
than 6-7% moisture, you save on freight, handling and 


storage. 


Unless you are already using Nopcolenes, try them 
for leather products that can mean greater profit and 
prestige for you. Send today for full details. 


FREE! This book gives up-to-the- 
minute data about Nopco’s Nopco- 
lene* fatliquors and formulas for 
various leathers. Write for a copy. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


NOPCO 


Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J. 
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Branches: Boston - Chicago - Cedartown, Ga.- Richmond, Calif., 





ATLAS 


QUALITY- 
GUARANTEED 


OILS 


3 
NEATSFOOT OILS 


SULPHONATED COD OILS 


SULPHONATED 
NEATSFOOT OILS 


SPLIT OILS 
MOELLONS 
and many 


specialty products 


Mark in LEATHER OILS 


and haaheen sme (8678 


The story back of Atlas Quality-Guaranteed 
Oils is really very simple . . . advanced laboratory research has 
developed exact formulae to meet your specifications .. . sci- 
entifically perfect control at every step of the refining process 
insures perfect control in the production of leathers in your 
tannery ... that’s all there is to it... that and the fact tl] ~ 
for 66 years the tanning industry has always known that the 


quality mark in leather oils is the Atlas trade mark. Let it 


be your guide, too. 


142 LOCKWOOD ST. 
NEWARK 5 NJ. 


REFINERY 
INCORPORATED 





